[No. 50] 


FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 5337, TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Hovst or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 13, 1954. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey y Short (chair- 
man) presiding. 
The Cuarmman. The committee will be in order, please. 
Members of the committee, we have before us this morning H. R. 
5337, a bill to establish an Air Force Academy. 
(T he bill referred to is as follows.) 


(H. R. 5337, 83d Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a United States Air Force Academy, and for other purposes 


Be it engcted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Jongress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the Force 
Acadomy 

SHe. 2. a is hereby established in the Department of the Air Force a United 
States Ai€¥force Academy, hereinafter referred to as the “Academy”, for the 
fy instructio&Qind preparation for military service of selected persons who shall be 

as fr Force cadets. 

. . 3. The Academy shall be located at such place within the United States 
> as che Seesetary of the Air Force shall determine. ‘The Secretary of the Air Force 
Zz is allthorged to establish a commission, and to appoint the members thereof, to 
5 advise hing in connection with the selection of a permanent location for the 

Academy* 

(b) Following the selection of a location for the Academy, the Secretary of the 
Air Force is authorized— 

(1) to acquire land from other Government agencies without reimburse- 
ment, with the consent of such agencies; 

(2) to acquire lands and rights pertaining thereto, or other interests therein, 
including the temporary use thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange of 
Government owned lands, or otherwise, without regard to section 3648, 
Revised Statutes, as amended; and 

(3) to prepare plans, specifications and designs, to make surveys and to do 
all other preparatory work, by contract or otherwise, as he deems necessary 
or advisable in connection with the construction, equipping and organization 
of the Academy at such location. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of enabling early operation of the Academy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to utilize, with the consent of the agencies 
concerned, any available facilities owned by the United States; and to contract 
with civilian institutions for such operation or instruction as he may deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 5. All appropriate provisions of law, not inconsistent with the purposes 
of this Act, which pertain to the United States Military Academy shall, by the 
authority of this section, also pertain to the United States Air Force Academy. 
All references in these laws to the Secretary of the Army, the Army, or any officer 
or agency thereof shall, in pertaining to the Air Foree Academy, be construed as 
referring, respectively, to the Secretary of the Air Force, the Air Foree, and such 
officers and agencies of the Air Force as he may designate. The organization of 
the Air Force Academy shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air Force. In 
order to permit an orderly increase in the number of Air Foree cadets, the Secre- 
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tary of the Air Force may, by means of competitive examinations, limit the 
number to be appointed annually. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of accelerating the establishment of the course of 
instruction and activation of the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to transfer to the Academy, with the consent of the individuals and 
departments concerned, cadets and midshipmen from the upper classes of the 
United States Military Academy and the United States Naval Academy. 

Sec. 7. There is authorized to be appropriated, to remain available until 
expended when so specified in the appropriation Act concerned, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of section 3 of this Act. 

The CuarrMan. For some time, many if not all the members of this 
committee, as well as many other people, have felt the need for an 
Air Force Academy. I promised the Secretary of the Air Force, after 
talking with the President and the Secretary of Defense at the last 
session of Congress, that if they would be patient with us we would 
take up the first thing at this session this particular bill to establish 
an Air Force Academy. 

I have given it priority because I think, and Mr. Vinson I might 
say agrees with me, that the question as to whether there should be 
such an institution is one of prime importance. As you probably 
know, I have personally favored the establishment of the Air Force 
Academy for some time. I do feel it is a necessary thing. Perhaps 
some of you might disagree, which is perfectly all right, in fact that 
is what the purpose of this hearing is, to hear the witnesses from the 
different departments, exchange ideas among ourselves and with 
them, so we can have a firm basis for whatever we decide to do. 

One point I would like to raise before we hear the witnesses and 
before we go into consideration of the bill is this: There probably has 
never been as much interest expressed in the location of a facility as 
there has been with respect to the Air Force Academy. This interest, 
of course, is a natural one and is a very understandable thing. But 
the bill we are considering, H. R. 5337, has nothing to do with the 
location of the Academy. The bill is one which involves only the 
principle as to whether there should be such an Academy. So I ask 
that the judgment of each individual member of the committee be 
directed to what is involved in the bill and not allow the interesting— 
very interesting—collateral question of where it is going to be, to 
becloud the issue. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday, do you wish to make a statement? 

Mr. Kiupay. Since you mentioned the question of location, I feel 
I ought to say that inasmuch as I offered the first bill that was offered 
for the location and the establ.shment of an Academy, I believe it was 
in the 79th Congress before the Air Force had publicly stated they 
wanted an Academy, I would like to make this statement. We all 
recognize that the creation of an Air Academy is essential. That 
necessity is emphasized by the existing difficulty in securing Air Force 
officers on a career basis. It is therefore apparent that the establish- 
ment of an Academy should not be delayed. It appears that there 
has been a stalemate in the past because of the tendency of many 
bills to designate the location of such an Academy. For the welfare 
of the Air Force and the country, the leaders of the group with whom 
I have worked for the designation of Randolph Air Force Base as the 
site of an Academy feel we should not further delay its establishment. 
I concur in that view. 
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Therefore I would not press for the passage of my bill to designate 
Randolph Air Force Base as the location of the Academy, but will 
devote my efforts to proper consideration of H. R. 5337 and the provi- 
sions which it should contain. 

However, we still believe that Randolph Air Force Base is the out- 
standingly proper place for the location of both the temporary and 
permanent Air Academy. 

Therefore, we shall continue our efforts with vigor to secure its 
designation by the Secretary of the Air Force as the Air Academy. 
Should the committee consider any bills to designate any location for 
the Academy, I shall, of course, continue to press for my bill designating 
Randolph Air Force Base. I want my position clear before we start 
the hearing. 

The Cyarrman. Yes. I might say that the Chairman feels just 
as strongly that the Academy should be located at Knobnoster Air 
Force Base, near Sedalia, Mo. 

But we are going to forget all about location. One good thing 
about this bill, Mr. Vinson: It gives every individual member of 
Congress something to run on during the present campaign. 

Now, members of the committee, our first witness this morning, 
and we are very happy to have him with us, is the very able Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Roger M. Kyes, who is a very busy man 
and because of other pressing engagements we are going to excuse 
you, Mr. Secretary, as soon as you make your statement. You can 
proceed in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Kyrs. Mr. Chairman, members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, may I first express my appreciation for this opportunity to 
appear before you today in support of H. R. 5337, 83d Congress, a 
bill to provide for the establishment of a United States Air Force 
Academy, and for other purposes. 

It is our belief that this bill is one of the more significant items in 
the Department of Defense legislative program. It is a long-range 
project which is of great importance to our national security. 

Air power is the keystone of our military strength. We are spend- 
ing billions of dollars on aircraft and related equipment—the best 
that money can buy. It is no less essential that our officer personnel 
be of the highest type we can possibly produce. 

This professional training can best be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of an Air Force Academy whose cirricula would be specifically 
tailored to the training of airminded young men in the art of aerial 
warfare for a lifetime career in the Air Force. 

The problem of officer procurement has been before the Depart- 
ment of Defense since the end of World War II. In March 1949, 
Secretary of Defense James E. Forrestal appointed a Service Adademy 
Board to recommend ‘‘the manner in which officer candidates, should 
receive their basic education for a career in the armed services.”’ 

The membership of this Board represented the highest level of the 
educational system of the country and was headed up by Dr. Robert 
L. Stearns, president of the University of Colorado, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, then president of Columbia University. 
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Copies of the report and recommendations of this Board are available 
to this committee. 

The Service Academy Board, in its report to the Secretary of 
Defense, stated in part that a substantial proportion of the officers, 
of the Department of Defense should be educated in service academies, 
for they set a special pattern for reaching and maintaining the highest 
professional standards. Career personnel thus furnished to the 
Services make an invaluable contribution to the development of the 
Armed Forces. The Service Academy is unique among colleges in 
securing an early devotion to a military career. Moreover, it seems 
unlikely that the excellence achieved in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps program could be maintained without this bench mark of com- 
parison. The Board stated there is a definite need for service acad- 
emies whose overall objective should be to furnish the Department 
of Defense a nucleus of Regular officers. 

The Board also recommended that an Air Force Academy be 
established that will parallel the existing academies of the other two 
services and that in times of peace at least 50 percent of the Regular 
officers of each service be academy graduates. 

It is fundamental that in each of our armed services the regular 
officer corps be of such caliber as to insure the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s military resources in any emergency. The 
young officers we take in on a career basis must, of course, be potential 
leaders and they must have a basic knowledge of the techniques of 
modern warfare. Beyond that, however, they must have many other 

ualities and talents if as they advance in grade, they are to provide 
tio wise and balanced direction required at all levels in our military 
forces under present day conditions. They should have an educa- 
tional background equivalent to that of the graduates of our leading 
universities. They must have a firm grasp of the particular role of 
a military establishment within the framework of our Government 
and in a democratic society. They must be aware of the major 
problems of the Nation which they are dedicated to serve, and under- 
stand the relationship between military preparedness and all the 
other elements which are also part of the fabric of real national 
security. In this connection, they should be conscious of a respon- 
sibility toward the national economy upon which the expense of 
modern defense measures has such a heavy impact, and of the crucial 
significance, in terms of security, of a healthy national economy. 

I can assure you that the cost of the establishment of the Air 
Force Academy was given the most serious consideration prior to our 
endorsement of the legislation. 

In any operation, the cost must be weighed against the potential 
return to the investors. It is our belief that the return in future 
leadership will repay the cost of an Air Force Academy many times 
over. The initial outlay will be amortized over a long period of 
years. For these reasons, gentlemen, we look upon the establish- 
ment of an Air Force Academy as a sound proposition. We are 
convinced it will insure greater dividends from our overall defense 
investment. 

The CuHarrMAN. Any questions, members of the committee? 

Mr. Viason? 
Mr. Vinson. No. 
The CuarrMan. Mr. Arends? 
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Mr. AreNnps. No. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. No. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, first of all, I want to say that I whole- 
heartedly endorse this legislation and have for some time. What do 
you estimate the cost of the Air Academy to be? 

Secretary Kyus. Well, I have a number of people here who have 
general ideas on it. Just a general statement, 1 would think it would 
fall within the general areas of academies that you have in the other 
services. 

Of course, as the complexity of air defense grows, you might have 
variations over the years. I think all you gentlemen have better than 
I have in mind about what West Point and Annapolis have cost. It 
would be I would say in the same general range. There are a number 
of factors that could vary that, of course. 

Mr. Price. Of course, Mr. Secretary, the reason I ask the question 
of you is because in this statement you say it was given the most 
serious consideration. So I thought that the answer would be one 
easy to give. 

Secretary Kyes. Well, I will probably be very frank with you, as 
I have always tried to be. I think the fixation of an exact cost is 
rather difficult, because we don’t know, by the time each increment 
of that goes on over the years, as they build it up, whether you are 
going to have more inflation or less. 

Mr. Pricer. Of course, as far as I am concerned the cost is not the 
most important thing. 

Secretary Kyss. I don’t think it is either. 

Mr. Price. The reason I asked the question is for the record. I 
am certain it is one that will come up many times. 

Secretary Kyrs. Well, these gentlemen behind me here have quite 
a bit of detailed information. But knowing the general area of these 
other and realizing the fact that assuming it is done on a basis of wise 
spending and you make proper decisions as to expansion as you go 
along, it is a basic thing that is needed for the Air Force and therefore 
to me the cost, assuming that it is well and efficiently done as you 
say, is a minor element. 

Mr. Price. I certainly agree. The important thing is the Air 
Academy, as far as I am concerned. 

Secretary Kyrs. You know, if you do the right thing, the cost is 
really secondary, because you always get dividends beyond your 
investment. 

Mr. Price. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Secretary. 

The CHairMAN. One thing, among many that the President said 
in his message to us on the state of the Union, on the 7th, was this 
short sentence: 

A professional corps is the heart of any security organization. 


And all of us realizing the increasing importance of air power cer- 
tainly don’t need much argument to convince us that it should have 
its own academy and have its own identity, its own individuality and 
something that will give it dignity and prestige and place it on an 
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equal—certainly an equal footing—with the two long-time established 
Academies at West Point and Annapolis. 

Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to follow along that 
same line. I certainly want to subscribe also to the need for profes- 
sional trained leaders for the Air Foree. I wonder, though, Mr. 
Secretary, if in view of the increasing emphasis on the Air Force and 
the diminishing emphasis on the Army and the Navy in your opinion 
in the not too distant future we may find we have more facilities for 
training people at the Military Academy and at the Naval Academy 
perhaps than we need? 

Secretary Kyrs. Well, actually, sir, I sort of found from experience 
that any endeavor you go into, if you can tailor the thing that you 
are going to do as the mechanism or the production mechanism, that 
you get a very efficient return. 

Now you have many highly technological problems in relation to 
the Air Force, with electronics and many other factors. They are 
going to get more so. 

Therefore, I feel it is important in this particular case, because of 
the high technical levels of the things that we are going into, that we 
start fresh. Because I think we will get a greater return if we do this 
on a basis of basic planning for a highly technical approach to it, 
which every man from his very beginning along with his college 
training ought to have. That goes into physical arrangement and 
everything else. That is the poimt I am trying to make, if I don’t 
make myself clear. 

Mr. Harpy. I just want to raise the thought that is running through 
my head, which I do not subscribe to, of course. But I just wonder 
whether there might be anybody that would subscribe to the idea 
of turning West Point over to the Air Force and making some other 
arrangement for the Army, with a diminishing requirement? 

Secretary Kyes. Sir, | don’t have a crystal ball to look far enough 
down the road on that. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Suarer. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you have fully studied the 
testimony on this proposition that was given by Robert Patterson, 
former Secretary of War, back in the days when we were considering 
the Unilication Act, in 1948? 

Secretary Kyes. No; I have not, sir. 

Mr. Suarer. Well, in that testimony of course there was a state- 
ment made to the effect that such an academy would never be neces- 
sary. 

Secretary Kyes. Sir, I think it is necessary. 

Mr. Suarer. And the testimony of the late James Wadsworth who 
was more or less opposed to such an academy. 

Secretary Kyes. I think it is necessary. I wouldn’t be here ask- 
ing you to consider it otherwise. 

Mr. Suarer. Don’t you think it would be a good idea for the De- 
fense Department to dig up that testimony and read it and then come 
up here with some answers to it? 

Secretary Kyes. Well, I haven’t read the testimony, sir; so I 
couldn’t even give you an answer to it. I don’t know what is in it. 

Mr. SHarer. Thank you. 


The Cuairnman. Mr. Bennett? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Secretary, I have heard over a period of several 
years some discussion by some people of some knowledge in the field 

think to the effect that perhaps West Point and Annapolis them- 
selves have outgrown their original function and it would be better 
if those schools were turned into post graduate schools and that origi- 
nal cadets going to those schools should be people chosen from all 
universities and colleges throughout the United States and that the 
present system of having undergraduate level of instruction from Army 
and Navy should be abandoned. 

Have you given any consideration to that thought? 

Secretary Kyus. Well, I have a very prominent educator, who is 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Manpower, and he is going to testify 
a little later. I believe, with his educational background in the field 
of heading up educational institutions, he can probably give you a 
better answer than I could on that. 

The Caarrman. And if the gentleman from Florida will yield just 
at that point. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Having discussed this previously with Dr. Hannah, 
who is the next witness, I am going to have him elaborate on that very 
point. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Kyrs. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is one of our outstanding educa- 
tors, president of a great college that produces not only scholars but 
championship football teams. We are very happy to have you with 
us this morning, Dr. Hannah, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel. 

You can proceed in your own manner, Doctor. If you want to read 
your prepared statement and then answer my questions, you may. 
Particularly I want you to discuss the point that was raised by the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Hannan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I should like to present a prepared statement and then J should be 
happy to answer any questions that I can. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN A. HANNAH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Services 
Committee, defense consists of a combination of men, materia, and 
money. It takes men to.use the material effectively, to maintain it, 
design it, and manage it. It takes men to spend the money wisely and 
to conserve it. In the last analysis a limiting factor in the Defense 
Department like in.most other human activities is the quality of its 
manpower. The continuing quality and effectiveness of the Air 
Force will be largely dependent upon the quality of its professional 
leadership. 

I have spent my lifetime as an educator, the past 13% years as the 
president of a large midwestern land-grant university, with one of our 
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larger Army and Air ROTC units turning out several hundred second 
lieuten ints each year for the Army and Air Force. 

Last spring President Eisenhower turned over to me the annual 
reports of the Boards of Visitors for West Point and Annapolis with 
the request that I give these Academies and the proposed Air Academy 
some serious consideration. This I have tried to do. I appear before 
you today with a firm conviction that the existing Academies deserve 
more attention than they have received in recent years and at an 
appropriate time I shall be happy to discuss the solution of some of 
their problems th .t deserve the support of the Congress. 

The Defense Dep tment is a huge operation involviag the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money. When tens of billiois are being spent to 
assure our survival it is easy to become so involved in considerations of 
atomic versus standard weapons, guided missiles, radar screens, remote 
detection centers, carriers versus land bases, and on and on and forget 
that as we plan for the future there is no more important considera- 
tion than the wisest possible programs for training our future military 
leaders—Army, Navy, and Air. 

It is the view of some able and sincere educators that the educa- 
tional needs of the services could be met adequately by institutions 
under civilian control. They point out that many of our finest 
military leaders have come from our civilian colleges and universities. 
They argue that graduates of civilian institutions bring into the 
services a highly desirable variety of background, training, and 
experience, and often a high degree of desirable specialization. 

I came to my present office in the Department of Defense with 
that point of view. I had studied the report of the Service Academy 
Board, the so-called Stearns report, and I remained convinced that 
undergraduate training of career officers could best be given in 
civilian colleges and universities, with the Academies restricted to 
postgraduate training in various military specialties. 

My subsequent experiences in close association with large numbers 
of graduates of West Point and Annapolis and visits to the two 
Academies have led me to a complete change of viewpoint. I am now 
strongly convinced of the wisdom of establishing an Air Force 
Academy, believing it is to be necessary from the standpoint of 
national defense, and wholly desirable from an educational point 
of view. 

I have been led to this complete change of attitude by the personal 
observation that West Point and Annapolis perform two unique 
functions which no civilian institution of like rank could hope or be 
expected to do, 

I am impressed, first of all, with their intense and continued em- 
phasis upon the ideal of service to the country. Nowhere else, so 
far as I know, are young men exposed to just that sort of influence 
over a protracted period. Loyalty and dedication to the service are 
hallmarks of the graduates of the Military and Naval Academies, 
and we would be in a sorry state if the professional officers’ corps did 
not have a high proportion of men who are motivated by just those 
ideals. Since such training is available nowhere else, it is not only 
desirable but necessary that the Air Force should have its own Academy 
where it can teach its own cadets those same lessons. 

Second, I am impressed by the high standards of integrity and per- 
sonal ethics enforced at the two service academies. No one would 
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claim that their graduates are totally beyond reproach, but I do main- 
tain that few professions, if any, can match the suecess of the service 
academies in inspiring their members to live up to such high standards 
of integrity and ethical conduct. These qualities are those which 
Americans demand of the officers who may some day lead their sons 
into combat. Again, the Air Force is certainly entitled to have its 
own Academy where it can indoctrinate its own cadets with the ideals 
and proud historical traditions of American military airmen. 

The recommendation of the Stearns report that at least 50 pereent 
of the professional officer corps should be made up of Air Force Acad- 
emy graduates leaves ample room for the introduction into the Air 
Force of graduates of the civilian universities, who bring with them 
the qualities I mentioned earlier. It leaves room, too, for the ROTC 
program to continue to perform its highly useful services in training 
officer candidates, thousands of whom have served with great distine- 
tion in all of our military services. 

I see another advantage in having an academy devoted to serving 
the best interests of the Air Force, and through the Air Force, the 
best interests of the country. It should be possible to attract to the 
faculty of such an Academy the Nation’s foremost authorities on 
aviation, who would be both an inspiration to their fellow teachers 
and their students, and a vital force in the advancement of research 
and development. Any thinking person knows that we have reached 
only the opening stages of the air age, and that the security of our 
country depends to a great degree upon our success in keeping abreast 
or ahead of other countries in the field of military aviation. It is 
reasonable to anticipate that the science of aviation would be benefited 
greatly by having such authorities on the faculty of an Air Force 
Academy, where in their thinking, teaching, and research, they would 
perform more effectively than it is possible for them to do under exist- 
ing circumstances. 

In the Department of Defense, and especially in those offices 
concerned with manpower and personnel, we look upon this Academy 
as meeting a long-range need of the Air Force. It is in the best 
national interest to establish an Air Force Academy which will provide 
a corps of officers who are dedicated to their country, inspired to live 
and work by high standards of integrity, and trained to meet the 
particular requirements of the service to which they owe their loyalty. 

Long years ahead historians may well record that one of the most 
significant accomplishments of this 83d Congress was the authorization 
for the establishment of this Air Force Academy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you for a very excellent statement. Any 
questions? 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. May I ask a question? Dr. Hannah, you refer here 
in vour statement to the need, ‘“‘At least 50 percent of the professional 
officer corps should come from the Academy graduates.”” What is 
the percentage that would come from the other services, other service 
academies, to the services? 

Dr. Hannan. Of course, that varies with the strength of the armed 
services. The ideal toward which Annapolis and West Point both 
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subscribe is that about 50 percent of the career officers in a peacetime 
situation should came out of the Academies. 

Mr. Brooks. They have never really approached 50 percent, 
though; have they? 

Dr. Hannan. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. As I recall, too, in the Air, 98 percent in Korea were 
Reserves. So you have a long road ahead of you, either that or a 
very large academy, if you are going to meet the goal of 50 percent. 

Dr. Hannan. Frankly, I don’t know what the percentage should be. 
I made reference to it, because that was the recommendation in the 
Stearns-Eisenhower report. And | wanted to point out that if they 
reached the 50 percent, which would be possible only if we had much 
smaller forces than we have now, if we were to reach that, there would 
still be ample opportunity for the products of the civilian institutions 
and the ROTC to embark upon careers in the services. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend Dr. Hannah for 
coming along with the others here this morning. I think this action 
has been long delayed now and we ought to build the Academy. 

The CuarrmMan. At the present time, Doctor, the Air Force gets 
about one-fourth of the graduates of both the Academies. 

Dr. Hannan. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. West Point and Annapolis. 

Dr. Hannan. Twenty-five percent from each. 

Mr. Brooks. But that is nothing like 50 percent; is it? 

Dr. Hannan. Oh, it is a small fraction. 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durunam. Dr. Hannah, you gave some reasons here for chang- 
ing your mind, but not very extensive reasons. You more or less 
generalized on your change of your point of view, having said that 
you felt for years that this was not necessary. I would like for you 
to elaborate a little more. Is it because of the fact that they have a 
better curriculum than you would expect in a land-grant college, or 
is it superior to MIT or is it going to be planned to be superior? 
Because when we speak of electronics we have to think of a field we 
haven’t entered yet in the educational field to some extent, because 
most of that is on a doctor’s degree level, a master’s degree. 

Dr. Hannan. Sir, I will answer your question this way. I men- 
tioned the two most significant reasons why I have changed my mind. 
Now it is a simple thing for civilian educators to criticize one of the 
service Academies and say with considerable validity that it may be 
they don’t turn out quite as good engineers as MIT or California 
Tech or Purdue or some other outstanding technical institution. 
But they lost sight of the fact that the service academy is primarily 
concerned with the production of officers for the Army. It is necessary 
that they have some technical training. 

Mr. Duruam. I agree with you on that. 

Dr. Hannan. It is necessary to have some broad education. Let 
me finish this one point I want to make. The principal reason why 
I changed my mind is because I am satisfied after repeated visits to 
West Point and Annapolis and starting out very critically, that while 
there are some things they may not do as well as our good civilian 
institutions do—— 

Mr. Duruam. I am sure of that. 
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Dr. Hannan. They do one thing very much better and that is that 
they do instill in their students and in their graduates a loyalty to the 
service, a loyalty to the Government, an appreciation for ethics and 
integrity, to a degree beyond what we do in our civilian universities. 

Mr. Durnam. W hy do we have so many, then, getting out, Doctor, 
just when they can reach the limit of their service? That alarms me 
somewhat. 

Dr. Hannan. Why they do not stay in the service? 

Mr. Durnam. You people speak about instilling in these men 
loyalty to the service. I say we still have a large group that just as 
quick as they serve their limit of time out they go. We educate them 
at a very large expense to the taxpayer. 

Dr. Hannan. Of course, part of that problem we have been very 
much concerned with, this whole problem of making military careers 
more attractive. 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

Dr. Hannan. These men go out in the field and of course, they are 
human beings and they have families and they are subject to the same 
attractions that other members of society are—financial inducements 
and some of these things that have to do with making families un- 
happy, frequent moves and housing and changing of retirement pro- 
visions and all that sort of thing, have done a great deal to upset the 
morale of men in service. 

Mr. Durnam. How much time and thought have you given to the 
curriculum that is going to be installed in this college? That is the 
important thing. If you are just going to put them up there as cadets 
and not go beyond this level of education that I think they are receiv- 
ing at the present time, I think we are wasting monev. 

Dr. Hannan. Sir; to answer your question specifically, the question 
is how much attention has been given to the curriculum, only this 
much, that in my conversations with Secrets iry Talbott and General 
Harmon and the other men in the Air Force that are dealing with this, 
it has been the understanding that when we get to the point of having 
an academy that we are going to call upon all of the information and 
advice that we can get from those competent civilian educators as 
well as military people i in developing a curriculum that is most likely 
to accomplish- 

Mr. DurHam. You agree with me that is the heart of the problem? 

Dr. Hannan. It is an important part, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. It is bound to be. Of course, when you get into 
that—I say the thing that bothers me—I am not opposing this 
measure at all. I am trying to make some sense out of it as to 
whether or not we are going to have a better end product than we are 
getting at the present time under the present circumstances and 
conditions. I want a better product and all of usdo. But if you are 
going to just put in a curriculum that compares with, well you know 
an ordinary A. B. degree at your college, I don’t think it is going to be 
worth putting our money in it. Because I think this field that you 
are talking about today: We have to go beyond that level in education. 

Dr. Hannan. We don’t quarrel at all. I agree with you entirely. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. AreNnpbs. Dr. Hannah, I, too, am distrubed about what we 
might call this disproportionate number of men who are leaving 
the services after graduating from Annapolis and West Poimt and 
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I don’t know what we are going to do about it, but it needs attention. 
And I think possibly some of the answer lies in may be the approach 
that members of Congress, themselves, take in making these ap- 
pointments. I know I have talked to various individuals, and in 
my own case—any boy who gets any appointment from me tells me 
in black and white that that is his career ambition; otherwise he 
doesn’t get an appointment. I think we are going to have to be 
stern with these boys and sell them. I mean I don’t think we ought 
to let these boys come in just to get an education. I think it is very 
unfair. It needs attention. 

Dr. Hannan. It is a very important point, whether you select a 
boy that has a real interest in a military career, or whether you 
select a boy that wants a free education. 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. May I inquire: When can a service boy or Regular 
resign as of his own determination and without the acquiescence of 
the Secretary? 

Dr. Hannan. The question: How long—— 

Mr. Cour. How long must he serve or how soon after graduation 
may a graduate resign from the service? 

Dr. Hannan. It is my impression at the present time it is 4 years, 
but I would want some of the militarv people to check it for us. 

Mr. Coin. But that is with the approval of the Secretary. Now if 
the Secretary wants him to stay on ia, he must serve for, I think it is 
20 vears; isn’t it? 

Dr. Hannan. Well, we have, of course, until recently not been 
accepting their resignations at all, but im a peacetime situation the 
tendency has been to accept resignations because if a man wants to 
go out he is not much good in, if he is in the service because he can’t 
get out. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just one question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Have you analyzed the graduating classes in which 
you have this attrition with reference to the immineace of World 
War II? In other words, are your resignations coming in the more 
recently graduated classes more than those who graduated before it 
was apparent that there was going to be a war? 

Dr. Hannan. I can’t answer the question accurately, Mr. Kilday, 
but it is my impression that the number of resignations and the 
percentage of resignations has received publicity out of all proportion 
to its importance. Actually, while there are a disturbing number, it 
is a small percentage of the total. 

Mr. Kitpay. I was just wondering, though, if there may have been 
an element getting through our Academies who saw that it was going 
to be necessary to do military service, and who now want to get out. 

Dr. Hannan. Well, that is possible. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. At the present time, people who go high up in the 
Air Force through the academy level go through— and beyond the 
academy level—through the West Point or Annapolis field, is that the 
way they go? 
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Dr. Hannan. At the present time, the Air Force gets 25 percent of 
the graduates each year from West Point and Annapolis and then, of 
course, they get large numbers from the ROTC, through their own 
OCS programs, through a variety of sources. 

Mr. Bennett. The ones they now get to go on in the postgraduate 
work: Are they being given any training in aeronautical material and 
things of that kind, prior to their going into postgraduate work? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes. That is a technical question that should be 
answered accurately. I think General Harmon or some of the others 
that will follow me will give you more accurate infomation than I can. 

The CHarrmMan. But Dy having its own academy, the Air Force can 
get the men actually into service faster, can they not? 

Dr. Hannan. And—— 

The CuarrmMan. And maybe save a year, at least a year? 

Dr. Hannan. And better men. 

The CHarrman. And better men. 

Mr. Bennerr. Is anybody going to be able to testify before us 
today that will be able to tell us the substance of the curriculum that 
has been brought out by questioning so far? 

Dr. Hannan. General Harmon intends to do that, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. Now one further question. If you should decide 
that the undergraduate work can be done in colleges and universities 
generally throughout the country or at West Point and Annepolis, 
don’t you believe that loyalty and integrity, the two other factors 
that you referred to, could be instilled in the postgraduate courses or 
by selection prior to having these cadets attend the postgraduate 
school? 

Dr. HANNAH. Well, something could be done about it, sir. | feel, 
however, that it is so important in the professional officer corps and 
that the present academies do the job so much better than we do in 
civilian institutions, that there is no substitute for that part of the 
program. 

Mr. Bennerr. But don’t you think they could get that in a post- 
graduate air college or university as well as in an undergraduate one? 

Dr. Hannan. J don’t think so. I think it isa program that requires 
a long time. 

The CHarrman. And the right age, too. 

Dr. Hannan. If I didn’t feel with great conviction on this subject, 
I wouldn’t be testifying as I am today. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am sure you are a sincere man. I had some 
correspondence with you on the Reserve program, which you may 
or may not remember. We differed very definitely in our opinions 
on that. This may be a good program that you are testifying on 
before us today. I am interested in this thought of integrity and 
loyalty, being something you feel very deep conviction upon, and L 
just wonder if it couldn't be achieved in a postgraduate school. 

Dr. Hannan. It could be, but I doubt if it will be done so well. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. CunntnaHam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Dr. Hannah, do I understand it correctly that 
the graduates of this academy would be expert fliers, have to qualify 
as airmen before they could graduate as officers? 
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Dr. Hannan. I think that is in the program. But I should like 
to have General Harmon answer that. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Say a Member of Congress selecting appointees 
to the academy: He wouldn’t have any idea when they enter there 
whether they would be able to fly at all or not. Wouldn’t there be a 
considerable loss and washout during the 4-year period of boys who 
would never be able to qualify to fly, no matter how good they were 
physically or mentally? Has that been given <onsideration? 

Dr. Hannan. It has been, and again, it is a question General 
Harmon will be able to answer than Iam. I am not trying to avoid 
it, but it is a matter-—— 

Mr. CunninGuam. I thought from your testimony you were able 
to answer anything. That is why I asked you. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Doctor, if we ever reach the point where the major 
part of our air offense and defense can be accomplished by pilotless 
aircraft or guided missiles, would we still need both the Military 
Acidemy and the Air Force academy? 

Dr. Hannan. Well, of course ‘ever’ is a long time. I should like 
to answer your question this way. Certainly you are going to need 
an air academy because it is going to take men to operate the installa- 
tions that launch, that supervise the production and the research and 
soon. As we develop ever more scientific and complicated weapons, 
we are going to need better men with a better training than we have 
had before. 

Mr. Harpy. I will agree with that. 

Dr. Hannan. But I would like to answer the other part of your 
question that you posed to Mr. Kyes. I think we have the same 
idea. Do we still need the Academies at West Point and Annapolis. 
Let me answer it this way. So far as anyone can tell, there is not 
much possibility for the mdefinite future but that we are going to 
have to have in the three services approximately 3 million men. So 
long as we are involved with approximately 3 million men in the 
services, almost 1 million in the Navy and about a million in the 
Army, we are going to need all of the officers that will be produced 
at West Point and Annapolis in the Army and the Navy. I haven’t 
any fear at all that we are establishing an air academy where there 
is going to be no need for this product or where it would have been 
possible to have converted West Point to do this job. I am satisfied 
about that. 

The CuatrMan. Before an applicant is accepted, he is really tested 
for flying aptitude, is he not? He will be tested for flying aptitude? 
He has to pass his so-called Stanine rating, of which I think the top 
is 9, is it not? 

Dr. Hannan. I think that is right, Mr. Chairman. And again, I 
have not familiarized myself carefully with all of the details that 
General Harmon and his staff have worked out very carefully. And 
my generalizing on your answers is not through an unwillingness to 
answer but only because I am sure they will give you the accurate 
answer. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, Mr. Cole. 
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Mr. Cots. Dr. Hannah, have you given consideration to the need 
for officer personnel in the Air Force as against the total of the people 
in the Air Force? Is the ratio of officer to enlisted man in the Air 
Force as presently set justified in your opinoin, or is there something 
about running an air show somewhat different than running an Army 
or running a Navy, to the point that the ratio between officer and 
enlisted may be greater or the converse, may be less? Has that been 
given consideration? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, it has received continuing consideration and it 
is our conviction that there is a justification for a larger percentage 
of the Air Force at the officer level than in the other services—not 
only justification, but necessity for it. 

Mr. Coie. What justification? 

Dr. Hannan. First of all, you are putting a much larger per- 
centage of these people in jobs that require a much higher level of 
technical training and judgment than is true in the other services. 
Individual planes are very costly contrivances. When you put men 
to pilot them and to maintain them, it just requires a higher level of 
training and of competence and of judgment than is necessary for 
the bulk of the men in the other two services and that is said without 
deprecating in any way the other two services. 

Mr. Coun. That is not any more true of the running of an airplane 
than it is of a ship, is it? 

Dr. Hannan. Except there are many more airplanes. 

Mr. Coir. Than there are ships, to be sure. But is it necessary 
for all of the officers engaged in operating a single airplane, which 
may cost a great deal of money and be highly complicated airplane, 
for all of them to be trained and skilled in all of the phases of that 
airplane? 

Dr. Hannan. Again that is a question that I think the technical 
military people can answer—— 

Mr. Coxe. Of course they are not skilled in all the phases of the 
running of an airplane. 

Dr. Hannan. With greater validity than I can. 

Mr. Coun. Are they? 

Dr. Hannan. No. 

Mr. Coue. But even though an operator, a person in a plane, being 
highly trained in the electronics part of it we will say, or the radar 
part and knowing nothing else about the operation of a plane, you 
still feel he should be an officer? 

Dr. Hannan. I think so. 

Mr. Cour. Even though his only reason for being in the plane is 
to look after this one department? 

Dr. Hannan. Unless we have some category that we do not have 
now that will provide for his training and compensation—— 

Mr. Corin. That is just what I am talking about. That is just 
what I have in mind; some kind of a specialist group in the Air Force 
which could handle the special highly skilled phases of the running 
of an airplane. 

Dr. Hannan. Well, I presume, sir, that is possible. But if we do, 
you are still going to have to train him and you are going to have to 
pay him. 

Mr. Coxe. Sure. 
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Dr. Hannan. In consonance with the training and competence and 
judgment that is required. 

The CuarrMan. You have not only more officers but more noncoms 
proportionately in the Air Force because of the highly technical 
nature—your engineers and technical sergeants. They draw extra 
pay. 

Mr. Coun. I have always considered an officer as an individual who 
is trained to handle any type of situation, trained in all phases of a 
military service. 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Would you advocate the same way of selecting 
candidates as is used in the selection at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at the present time, through congressional appointment? 

Dr. Hannan. That has been gone through and I think General 
Harmon is going to present the plan, the suggestion, the recommenda- 
tion, as to how these first classes should be selected, essentially follow- 
ing the same techniques that are used now in the other service 
academies. 

Mr. Duruam. As an educator, I just want your opinion. Do you 
think the way of selecting at the present time secures the best men 
available? I will put it like that. You had quite a bit of experience 
in this field. I want information. | am not seeking anything else. 

Dr. Hannan. I think we get men that are pretty satisfactory. 
When you ask the question: Does it secure the best men available, it 
could be improved upon. Maybe that is partly the fault of the serv- 
ices. Maybe we could do a better job of making known to the young 
men of the country the opportunities that there are in the services 
and the desire ability of West Point and Annapolis, not from the 
standpoint of a free education, but from the standpoint of training 
for a very useful and satisfying career. Maybe we could do that 
better than we have been doing it. 

Mr. Durnam. What I am trying to get at, Doctor, is this: Of 
course there are men that make excellent officers that couldn’t become 
a physicist or a good chemist and sometimes we select misfits. 

Dr. Hannan. Well—— 

The CHatrmMan. The boys who get into West Point and Annapolis 
have to be pretty good to pass those exams. 

Dr. Hannan. Of course, I think the point that the Congressman 
has in mind: That the same kind of criteria that we use in selecting 
scholarship candidates for the university may not be the criteria that 
you should use in the selection of officer material, and we go into that 
in great detail. I think there is some validity in that. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, there is a wide difference—that is why I am 
bringing it up, Doctor—in the selection of top men in your field of 
education than there is in this field in which we are at the present time. 
There is a big variation. 

Dr. Hannan. I agree with that. There is a degree of physical 
courage and vision and appearance and personality and this intangible 
that you call military leadership potential that are very important to 
the selection of officers that may not be so important in the selection 
or in the training of a person for a research physicist or something of 
that sort. 

Mr. Durnam. I think we have turned out some pretty good men 
under the system we have at the present time. Because the perform- 
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ance of the Air Force in this country has demonstrated that we haven't 
been so bad in this field, in the world. 

The CuHarrmMan. Thank you very much, Doctor, for a fine state- 
ment. It is very helpful. 

Our next witness is Gen. Charles L. Bolte, of the Department of 
the Army. General Bolte. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. CHARLES L. BOLTE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Botte. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of the Army supports the establishment of a service 
Academy for the Department of the Air Force. I think the history of 
our Nation has proved the value of our two Academies at West Point 
and Annapolis. The graduates of these Academies have protrayed 
those high standards of conduct and devotion to duty that are so 
essential for an oflicer corps. 

We in the Army have the same interest in the effectiveness and 
competence of the Air Force as we have in our own service. It is 
our belief that first, foremost, and always, we must have an officer 
corps, comprising a professional, long-term cadre of high quality. 
And I think no one knows better than this committee that this is the 
very heart of a military organization. None will ever be better, or 
even quite as good as its officer corps. It is our conviction that the 
graduates of West Point, of which I am not one, who represent a 
cross-section of the Nation’s life and a fair share of the best the 
Nation produces in character, intellect and culture, have been the 
essential nucleus of our officer corps. 

The Air Force also should be provided the means of producing the 
essential nucleus of an officer corps which is imbued early in life with 
the traditions and concepts of the United States Air Force: 

The establishment of the third service Academy would, over a 
period of time, permit the Army to procure more nearly the necessary 
number of newly commissioned Regular Army officers from the 
United States Military Academy. As mentioned by Secretary Kyes, 
the Service Academy Board, appointed by the Secretary of Defense 
in March 1949, strongly recommended that not less than 50 percent 
of the planned annual procurement of Kegular officers for each service 
should be Academy graduates. The Army is not obtaining that 
proportion of graduates at the present time. 

Under the provisions of current law the authorized strength of the 
Regular Officer Corps is 30,600, exclusive of members of the Army 
Nurse Corps, Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, and permanent 
professors at the United States Military Academy. This strength is 
further broken down by the Department of the Army so as to authorize 
25,128 officers for the 12 branches of the Army promotion list. Pres- 
ent strength of this list is approximately 22,480. 

In my testimony I will limit my remarks to the 12 branches of the 
Army promotion list inasmuch as graduates of the Military Academy 
are habitually allocated only to those branches. 

The Army requirement for Regular second lieutenants for the Army 
promotion is a minimum of 1,000 per year. Over the past 5 years the 
Military Academy has produced approximately 550 officers annually. 
In 1949 60 percent of the output was allocated to the Army and 40 
54—No. 
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percent to the Air Force. This proportion was changed to 75 percent 
for the Army and 25 percent to the Air Force as the result of agree- 
ment reached between the two services in 1949. This is an expedient 
that should be eliminated. Yearly accessions to the Army under this 
arrangement have averaged 405 since 1950, which is considerably 
below the number of officers needed annually from this source. 

At such time as the Air Academy is established, and functioning at 
capacity, the Army will be relieved of the responsibility for providing 
the Air Force with 25 percent of the annual Academy output. The 
Army has need for the entire officer output from this source now and 
subsequent to the time the Air Force Academy is established. Pro- 
duction at this rate will approximate the minimum needs of the Army 
based on the Service Academy Board’s recommendation. 

At the present time, about 30 percent of all Regular Army officers 
are West Point graduates, which is well below the 50-percent mini- 
mum recommended by the Service Academy Board. However, the 
30 percent figure does not reflect the entire picture. In view of the 
relatively small yearly output of West Point graduates, as compared 
with the overall requirement for Regular officers, officers from this 
source are initially commissioned in the Armor, Artillery, Infantry, 
Engineer, and Signal branches. 

‘the Chiefs of all technical and administrative branches have urged 
that they be authorized small quotas from each USMA class. The 
critical needs of the Armor, Artillery, Infantry, Engineer, and Signal 
branches for officers possessing the leadership background of USMA 
graduates precludes allocation or West Pointers to other branches 
until the yearly output more nearly approximates the total Regular 
officer requirements. In view of the requirements which I have dis- 
cussed, it is the conclusion of the Department of the Army that 600 
to 650 Academy graduates are needed annually. 

For these reasons, the Department of the Army urges the establish- 
ment of an Air Force Academy as soon as practicable. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Any questions? 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. If you had an Air Force Academy, General, it 
probably would make easier your problem at West Point, at the 
Academy? 

General Botts. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You could hold onto a lot of the best men that you 
are now losing? 

General Botrr. We have lost some very good men from the Army 
to the Air Force, but we are also glad that they have got some good 
people in there. They help us out a lot. 

The CHarrMan. But there is absolutely no conflict whatever 
between the departments on this? 

General Botre. No, sir, there is no controversial point whatever, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And you are convinced that it would really increase 
the efficiency of all of the services? 

General Bore. Of all of the services, unqualifiedly. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Durham. 
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Mr. Durnam. Up to what level, General, up to what level, the first 
year, second year or third vear or fourth year, do they study the same 
subject and the same curriculum, I mean the Army men and the Air 
Force? At the present time you have both classes. You have 25 
percent Air Force and you have 75 percent Army. 

General Botte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Now are they studying the same subjects today? 

General Botte. Yes, sir; completely, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. All the way through the 4 years? 

General Bourse. Yes, sir; because they don’t know until graduation 
what branch and arm they are going to go into. 

Mr. Duruam. Do you think that is wise? 

General Botre. Well, it is an expedient and not satisfactory, 
Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Not satisfactory? 

General Botte. That is why we would like to pull them apart. 
We would like to see the Air Force candidate at an Air Force Academy 
start his Air Force traiming at 17 years of age instead of 21 or 22. 

Mr. Duruam. Are you an educator? 

General Boure. Sir? 

Mr. Durnam. Are you an educator? I meando you teach? Have 
you ever taught? 

General Boure. In the service schools for a good many vears. 

Mr. Duruam. In the service schools, that is what I mean. 

General Bottr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, in your opinion, then, it is wise that we not 
teach the same subjects to the two classes of men, the Army and the 
Air Force, and the Navy? 

General Boure. I agree, sir, that it would be better to start the 
Air Force man in his Air Force training as early as possible. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, I am a little bit surprised that they are both 
taking the same subject at the present time. 

General Boure. Well, it is not possible to determine at the begin- 
ning who is going to go. 

The CHarrMan. That is it. 

General Boure. Just as it is not possible to determine which one is 
going into infantry or artillery or engineers. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, when do they make that decision? Do they 
make it on the second year level? 

General Botte. No, sir; just before they graduate. 

Mr. Gavin. They do get some preliminary training though, at the 
military academy? 

General Bours. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. In what amount? 

General Botte. You mean an Air Force man, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Botts. A very small amount. 

The Cuatrman. But they decide just prior to graduation whether 
or not they are going into the Air Force? 

General Botte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Why do they have to wait that late? 

General Botre. Well a part of it is on academic standing. Part 
of it is on their characteristics as they develop, as to whether they 
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are going to make a good engineer, a good artilleryman, a good 
infantryman. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Gavin. What percentage of the class, General, are assigned 
to the Air Force? 

General Bours. 25 percent, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. 25 percent? 

General Bourse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. It is a sizable number. 

General Bours. 25 percent of 500 is not very much. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General, you indicated an annual requirement of 600 
to 650 Academy graduates by the Army. Is that based on the 
preseat strength or some projected strength? 

General Botte. That is based on the present authorized strength, 
sir, of about 30,000 Regular officers, of which we have about 22,000 
in the promotion list branches. 

Mr. Harpy. Based on the presently authorized strength? 

General Bouter. Yes, sir, and the attrition over the years. 

Mr. Harpy. So that to the extent that you do not get up to the 
authorized strength, you wouldn’t need that many? 

General Bourr. Well, if we attain 50 percent, as the Service 
Academy Board’s recommendations stated, that will be about what 
we would need. At present we are way below that. About 30 per- 
cent of our Regular officers are Academy graduates. But of course, 
at present we have a far larger officer corps, under the large Army 
that we have, and the overall percentage of graduates is very small. 
We have something like 120,000 officers, most of whom are Reserve 
component officers. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickrersHaM. General, with or without the adoption of this 
measure here, would you consider it advantageous that the size of 
West Point be increased and the enrollment be increased? 

General Bourer. Yes, sir, it would have to be in order to attain the 
percentage that we feel we would like to have and ought to have in 
the Regular officer corps; yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux, General, do you consider the broad educational 
attainments at West Point for these young men that are going into 
the Air Force beneficial or not? 

General Botre. Yes, sir. But I think they should start—if they 
are going in the Air Force, there should be a method by which they 
could start their Air Force training, specialized training, earlier. 

I might say that just after the war, when General Devers was Chief 
of the Ground Forces, he advocated the establishment at Fort Riley 
of a common school for all newly commissioned officers in all three 
services, to bring them together for a basic course in leadership and 
other common subjects. The Air Force and, I think, quite properly 
said, “‘We can’t afford to add a period of nonspecialized Air Force 
training to a young man who has had 4 years, we will say, at the 
Military Academy or in other institutions. We must start him in on 
his flying training.” 
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I think that is one of the great things about the Air Force Academy. 
It would start him in with his air imdoctrination at the age of i7 
instead of at 21 or 22. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Durnam. You don’t make pilots out of all of them anyway. 

General Bourg. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. They are not all pilots. 

General Boure. No, sir; only those that can qualify. 

Mr. Price. Don’t most of them that leave the Service Academy, 
though, leave with the intention of becoming pilots? 

General Boure. Yes, sir; if they can fly. 

Mr. Price. I mean the ones—— 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. The 25 percent that go from the Military Academy into 
the advance training, into the Air Force, originally start out to become 
pilots? 

General Boure. That is the purpose; ves sir; because you could 
draw some others, engineers, maintenance, and so on, from other 
sources. That is right, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. General, in this period over which vou have to screen 
these people in 4 vears, can’t you pretty much tell in that time 
whether they are going to be pilots or not, qualify as pilots? 

General Bours. “Well, as far as I know that operation is not carried 
on until the end of their 4 years at the Military Academy. 

Mr. Mitier. What percentage of them fail to qualify as pilots? 

General Boure. I don’t think I could answer that, sir. I could 
get the figure, but I don’t think | could answer it. 

Mr. Mituer. | would like to see the figures. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. In view of the fact that you state that you would 
like to train these airmen more quickly and earlier in their chrono- 
logical age, why is it that West Point has not, with 25 percent of its 
graduates becoming airmen, established a department to help these 
men get specialized at West Point a little quicker? 

General Bourn. I am, of course, not a graduate of the Military 
Academy, Mr. Bennett, but I know that they all take a common 
training and there is no determination until they graduate as to whe- 
ther they are going in the Infantry, Artillery, Armor, Engineers, Air 
Force or what branch they are going to. 

Mr. Bennett. You missed my question. My question was “Why?” 
to what you have just said. Why do they wait? If they feel it is 
better to get them younger, if they have a large school as they have at 
West Point, why is it that West Point has waited until they get ready 
to graduate to tell them they are going into the Air Force or not? 

General Bours. Well, I don’t think that it would be practical to 
start specialization, not just between Army and Air Force at West 
Point, but in the arms and branches of the Army. 

Mr. Bennett. | am only interested in the Air Force and Army, just 
that one thing. 

General Botre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. Why isn’t it practicable to do it, with 25 percent 
of the graduates becoming airmen, to start their air training earlier? 
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General Bourse. That would be tantamount to establishing an 
Air Force Department at the Military Academy. 

The Cuarrman. That is the whole point. West Point is an Army 
school. 

General Botre. It is an Army school. 

The CuarrMan. You have to follow the curriculum. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, do you have anything? 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is also important to note, Mr. Chairman, 
and Mr. Bennett, that the 25 percent who go from the other Academies 
to the Air Force are volunteers and not until near the end of the 
conclusion of their Academy training do most of those men know 
whether or not they want to go to the Air Force. Therefore, it would 
be impossible to pick out 25. percent of a freshman entering class in 
Annapolis and West Point and say, “You are going to the Air Force,” 
because they were originally appointed either as midshipmen or 
cadets for the Army or Navy and it is only subsequently in their 
training that they ever decide. 

Mr. Bennerr. Why couldn’t they give them the choice earlier? 

Mr. Arenps. Furthermore, if they gave it to them earlier, and 25 
percent amounted to 200, and 300 wanted to go, you would have 100 
disgruntled boys. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winstrrap. What proportion of Air Force personnel are 
instructors in the Academy? 

General Boure. I don’t believe I can answer that, Mr. Winstead. 
I can get the answer in exact figures and will send it to the committee. 

Mr. Gavin. They do get flight training, though, at the Academy, 
General; is that not right? And then if they have the aptitude they 
may be considered. If they don’t respond to flying, they may be 
washed out and not considered; isn’t that right? 

General Botrn. At West Point; ves. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. They get flight training. 

General Botrr. The whole class gets a small amount of air indoc- 
trination but not designed to determine whether they are- 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if there is somebody here from the Air Force 
can tell us just what the program is that they have at the Academy 
for flight students? 

The Cuarrman. I think that will be covered, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. It won’t take but a second. 

The CHarrMan. We will have the Navy next. 

Thank you very much, General Bolte. 

General Bourn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Admiral Arnold, who speaks 
for Admiral Holloway. 

You proceed, Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MURR E. ARNOLD, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Admiral Arnotp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed Forces 
Committee, Admiral Holloway could not be present. He addressed 
a letter to the Chairman and he requested me to read it, en toto. 


[Reading:] 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I was informed early the week of January 4, that 
you desired me as a witness at the Air Force Academy bill hearing before the 
Armed Services Committee. Unfortunately, a Type and Force Commanders’ 
Meeting in the Pacific Fleet on the west coast had been scheduled concurrently. 
This latter meeting was set up by the Commander in Chief with particular 
thought for my presence in connection with important personnel matters. 

You have most kindly excused me from the Air Force Academy bill hearing 
that I might attend this important meeting in California, and have requested me 
to submit to you by letter my views and convictions regarding an Air Force 
Academy. 

This I am happy to do, and request that the Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel, 
Read Adm. Murr E. Arnold, be permitted to appear in my stead as a witness 
before you, and read this letter to you and your committee. 

It is my firm conviction that the United States Air Force should have an Air 
Force Academy as part of the Department of the Air Force, just as is the case 
of West Point and Annapolis in relation to the Army and Navy, respectively. 
Further, I believe that no consideration of greater long-range importance to our 
services as a defense team exists at this time. And I respectfully add, that in 
my opinion, H. R. 5337, as introduced by you as of May 21, 1953, possesses ideal 
simplicity and directness that should permit vigorous and immediate implementa- 
tion by the Department of the Air Force of a sorely needed program. 

As you know, I was Chairman of the Holloway Board in 1945 from which 
stemmed the so-called Holloway plan, represented in the NROTC area by Public 
Law 729. The report on all three parts of this Board was approved by Mr. 
Forrestal in October 1945, and has continued since that time as basic Navy 
Department policy in connection with procurement and administration of officers 
of our Navy. 

I also had the honor of serving some 3% years as Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy during the period that the Holloway plan was being launched, and 
have observed up to the present the fortunate efficacy of the NROTC program 
as a magnificent supplement to the essential output of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. As Superintendent, I enjoyed the coneurrent and 
continuing friendship of the Superintendents of the Military Academy and made 
firsthand observations and studies of that splendid institution. 

A third experience in the immediate area of our discussion was my service as & 
me:nber of the Stearns-Eisenhower Service Academy Board which published its 
report in January 1950, and which set forth as its two initial basic reeommenda- 
tions the following: 

1. That the integrity and service identity of the two existing Academies be 
maintained, 

2. That an Air Force Academy be established that will parallel the existing 
Academies of the other two services. 

This long experience and study has left me with firm convictions which I find 
strengthened and strongly confirmed in my present capacity as Chief of Naval 
Personnel. 

I mention the above with due diffidence, but with the feeling that my range of 
experience may add to whatever store your distinguished committee may place 
by my remarks hereinafter submitted. 

The present situation in which 25 percent of each class graduating from the 
Naval Academy is assigned to the Air Force can be satisfactory to neither the 
Air Force nor the Navy. 

Paralleling West Point and Annapolis, there should be an Air Force Academy 
for the future professional maturity of the Air Force. It is essential as a reposi- 
tory of its great traditions already hallowed by its honored dead, essential as a 
source and center of both personal and professional standards, and as the focal 
and generative point of a hard core of professional officers devoted to long service 
careers in the Air Force. 

An Air Force Academy can provide an opportunity to develop morale and 
esprit, and be a foundation for those professional and personal qualities so vitally 
needed as the sine qua non of an effective commissioned officer in the Air Force. 
The basic academic work in the Air Force Academy should also lead to the already 
complex pattern of advanced and special education of the Air Institute of Tech- 
nology, Air University, and joint colleges. 

As a young man attracted to the naval profession chooses the Naval Academy, 
or attracted to the Army chooses West Point, when he is attracted to the air 
profession so should there be an opportunity to choose the Air Force Academy 
and not be required to attend the Naval Academy or West Point, subject to 
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divisive and diversive influences, before embarking on a career in the Air Force. 
We are dealing with young men who, commensurate with their interest and 
ability, need guidance toward sharp objectives, and with a consistency and single- 
ness of purpose undisturbed by a shift from one service to another at a critical 
point in their formative years. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to digress from the text for a moment 
and explain what is meant by the above statement “divisive and 
diversive influences.”’ During the past few years 25 percent of the 
Naval Academy graduating classes have been permitted to go into 
the Air Force on a voluntary basis. This possible choice of service 
has created a certain amount of uncertainty and unrest in the minds 
of the brigade of midshipmen. ‘This is particularly true during the 
last 4 months of the first class year at which time a final choice of 
service must be made. The midshipmen who choose the Air Force 
as a career apparently lose interest in academic subjects of a strictly 
naval nature. The Superintendent of the Naval Academy has re- 
peatedly reported a marked unrest in the first class during his last 
term at the Academy. [Reading:] 


It is possible that the question may come to the minds of some Members of 
Congress as to the necessity for the 4-year undergraduate academy as a basic 
source for career officers. Various plans that did not include the service-academy 
concept have been set forth from time to time by publie-spirited men. In this 
regard I think it appropriate to say in this letter that every objective board that 
the services have brought together to study the question have unanimously con- 
cluded that the service-academy system is the one sure source of devoted long- 
range, long career, professional officers. 

This conclusion was arrived at uranimously by the Holloway Board in 1945, on 
which Dr. Baxter, president of Williams College; Dr. Heald, president of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology; and Dr. Arthur 8. Adams, now president of the 
American Council on Education, were associated with me, along with other 
naval officers. 

In like manner and in similar unanimity, the Stearns-Eisenhower Board of which 
I was a member, determined the necessity for the service academies as the primary 
source and that not less than 50 percent of the annual input should be service- 
academy graduates. 

l enclose as an appendix to this letter a review of the considerations as I conceive 
them, that have led all boards, including our Boards of Visitors, to the conclusion 
that the service-academy system is the only one insuring the maintenance of a 
hard core of devoted, long-service, highly motivated and effective career officers. 

I have also made available for convenient reference for each member of the 
committee a copy of the report of the Board of Visitors, United States Naval 
Academy, 1950, which incorporated my annual statement of that year. This 
report and my statement deal particularly with the academy system per se, and 
may, therefore, be of interest, in that regard, to the committee. 

As many of you will recall, I was closely associated with West Point throughout 
my tour as Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
working in the most friendly manner, first with Gen. Maxwell Taylor, and later 
with the late Maj. Gen. Bryant Moore. The remarks I make as to the efficacy of 
the service-academy system and the philosophy from which is generated our 
administrative methods and leadership, apply equally to my mind to West Point 
and Annapolis. 

A further compelling necessity for an Air Force Academy is the immediate need 
for relief to the Navy from furnishing 25 percent of the graduates of the Naval 
Academy to the Air Force each year. Public Law 347 authorized a Navy of 
500,000 enlisted men, a number, it would appear, unrelated to current and future 
needs imposed by world events except as the hard professional core so essential 
to an elite, ready service. The minimum number of permanent career-line officers 
for such a hard core is 24,000. We have now about 19,000. The Holloway 
Board of 1945 and the Stearns-Eisenhower Board of 1950 both stated that at 
least 50 percent of the career officers should be Naval Academy graduates. At 
present less than 50 percent are Academy graduates. And even though 100 per- 
cent of the Naval Academy graduates could be allocated to the naval service 
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commencing with the next class (1955) and all subsequent classes, it appears im- 
possible to obtain the minimum 50-50 ratio until 1962. 

Pursuant to the foregoing remarks, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully and earnestly 
urge support, by you and all committee members, of this legislation referred to 
above which establishes an Air Force Academy. 


(Appendix to Vice Admiral Holloway’s letter to the chairman, House 
Armed Services Committee: ) 


1. The proposal, of long standing, to convert the Naval and Military Acade- 
mies to a 2-year course, utilizing the civilian educational institutions for the first 
2 vears of instruction, has been the subject of lengthy and critical study since it 
was made. The Stearns-Eisenhower Board considered this proposal seriously 
but rejected it as infeasible. The Holloway Board also studied it critically and 
arrived at the same conclusion. The various Boards of Visitors to the Military 
and Naval Academies have reached the same conclusion. It should be empha- 
sized that all of these boards were composed of educators, other prominent civil- 
ians, and military men of the highest qualifications and integrity. 

2. The heart of the matter rests in the mission of the Naval Academy: 

“Through study and practical instruction to provide midshipmen with basic 
education and knowledge of the naval profession; to develop them morally, men- 
tally and physically; and by precept and example to indoctrinate them with the 
highest ideals of duty, honor and loyalty; in order that the naval service may be 
provided with graduates who are capable junior officers in whom have been devel- 
oped the capacity and foundation for future development in mind and character 
leading toward a readiness to assume the highest responsibilities of citizenship 
and government.” 

3. Careful consideration of this mission discloses that there are values therein 
which are not related to strictly academic endeavor. The naval profession, like 
the military profession, is one of service and at times demands considerable 
sacrifice of the normal privileges and amenities of American life. To develop 
these qualities, as expressed in the mission above, in the average young American 
boy is a function of time as well as atmosphere and instruction. A course of less 
than 4 years in length is not adequate under normal conditions. This is the 
opinion held not only by all thoughtful naval officers but also by the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy in 1950, composed of outstanding educators such 
as Dr. Diehl, president emeritus of Southwestern of Memphis; Father Cavanaugh, 
then president of Notre Dame; Dr. Baxter, president of Williams, plus many 
distinguished Members of Congress. This Board commented as follows: 

“Tf a majority of the graduates of our service academies resigned 3 years after 
graduation, the Nation would have produced, at heavy expense, a fine group of 
citizens and Reserve officers, but it would lack the large body of career officers 
on which our national security depends. We can test the performance of our 
service academies in many ways but one test is inescapable; the extent to which 
they develop in their students the desire to make the service a life career. Since 
1909 less than one-fifth of the graduates of the Naval Academy have resigned from 
the naval service. 

“The Naval Academy is a 4-year undergraduate institution which must leave 
to postgraduate instruction the task of developing specialists in ordnance, ship 
design, electronics, aeronautical and marine engineering, in the same way that 
the 4-year civilian college leaves to the graduate schools the preparation of 
specialists in law, medicine, dentistry, architecture, or theology. It will best 
perform its task if it develops in its students the power to forge ahead under their 
own steam.” 

4. The curriculum of the Naval Academy is sharply focused to the naval pro- 
fession. The most significant characteristic is integration: courses are not offered, 
they are prescribed not by themselves alone but in relation to every other course. 
In this way the full values of individual subjects are not lost, but their mutually 
supporting significance is enhanced. Mathematics is presented as a basic in- 
tellectual discipline, but it is so arranged in order and content as to support 
vigorously the fields of electrical and mechanical engineering, ordnance and 
gunnery, aviation and navigation. Nothing is lost in the study of physies as a 
natural philosophy with which all educated men should be acquainted, by so 
presenting it as to support adequately the professional and engineering subjects. 

5. But the academic work is only a part of the whole. The way of life of the 
midshipman in Bancroft Hall in its austerity, sense of responsibility, and obedience 
to constituted authority, is one of the most potent influences. The 4-year period 
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is essential in developing the qualities of leadership and military character which 
are requisites for potential high leadership in our Nation’s defense. Honor, 
personal integrity, and loyalty are characteristics essential to the naval officer, 
and their development is a complex task. All of these considerations have 
dictated in the past and require in the future a full 4-year course for successful 
accomplishment of the Naval Academy mission. 

6. There may be some confusion regarding the necessity for a 4-year course 
at the Naval Academy because of the Navy’s support of the NROTC program, 
This, as you know, operates on civilian university campuses. The success of 
this program has been demonstrated, but in its original concept and in its present 
operation, it relies heavily on the Naval Academy graduate. It is fitting to 
review the role of the Naval Academy in connection with this program, The 
Stearns-EKisenhower Board and the Holloway Board stipulated that not less than 
50 percent of the Regular naval officers should be graduates of the Naval Academy. 
The Naval Academy represents the ultimate in professional and personal stand- 
ards and its graduates are the binding force in the creation of solidarity, of loyalty 
and ideas of service in the Navy as a whole. It is only when the NROTC grad- 
uate becomes inbued with the qualities which have been instilled in the Naval 
Academy graduate by close association with him that the full realization of his 
potential value to the service occurs. 

7. Through the success of the NROTC program in producing officers capable 
of assuming their junior officer duties in the fleet is a matter of distinguished 
record, the program has yet to establish itself as a producer of career officers in 
large numbers. The Navy is confident it eventually will. But many factors 
cloud the issue at present. Among these are the relatively higher opportunities 
and monetary rewards in civilian endeavors, the generosity of the Congress in 
providing additional educational benefits for these young men under the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the farflung commitments of the naval service at the present 
time which prevent a normal home life. Under these conditions, it is the 4-year 
system of the Naval and Military Academies upon which at this time we can 
confidently rely to staff the Regular Navy and Military Establishments with 
the hard core of career professionals. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Admiral, you see this procedure of 25 percent that 
at the present time you are allotting to the Air Force is a mistake and 
bad judgment on the part of somebody. Now as I recall, it is not the 
fault of Congress. I think that was an interdepartment agreement. 

Admiral ArnoLp. It was my understanding it was established as 
an interim measure pending the eventual establishment of an Air Force 
Academy. 

Mr. Durnam. I say the agreement was made? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. By the Departments. We passed no basic law 
that forced this kind of an educational system on the Naval Academy. 

Admiral Arnotp. That is correct. 

Mr. Duruam. Because we were all very proud of the Holloway 
plan and it has worked excellently in my opinion in educating your 
material. 

Admiral Arnoup. It was by mutual agreement within the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Duruam. I just wanted to clear that up. Of course, it was 
not on our part that this approach was made. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winstreap. What percent of your air graduates go in the air 
arm of the Navy? 

Admiral ArNoLtp. About 40 percent. What we end up with is 
about 30 percent of them actually becoming naval aviators. 

Mr. Winsteap. Forty percent in the air arm of the Navy and 25 
percent in the Air Force and 35 percent other naval officers. 

Admiral Arnotp. Of course, the boys who are motivated to fly: 
A portion of them are siphoned off by the Air, Force, resulting in a 
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deleterious effect on naval aviation. Otherwise, they would be in 
naval aviation. What we want is 50 percent in naval aviation. We 
have never had that percentage. 

Mr. Winstrap. In other words, if we establish an Air Force 
Academy, you would still hope to get 50 percent naval aviators from 
the Naval Academy? 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes, sir, we would like to. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nretson. Admiral, you say that 25 percent of your graduating 
class go to the Air Force at present? 

Admiral ArNoxtp. | didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Netson. Twenty-five percent of your graduated class go to 
the Air Force at present? 

Admiral Arnoup. At the present time. It is on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Nezson. And they don’t start their specialized training in the 
Air Force until after they graduate? 

Admiral Arno.p. That is correct. 

Mr. Neutson. Now, when does the Navy start training its men in 
flying matters? 

Admiral Arnoup. In the Naval Academy, we have an aviation 
department which carries out a certain amount of indoctrinational 
training, including air training and classroom training. It is really 
of minor importance in the overall curriculum at the Naval Academy. 
It amounts to some 5 or 10 percent of the total curriculum at the 
Academy. But that is just basic fundamentals. It is not the de- 
tailed training in aviation which we give after graduation at Pensa- 
cola. 

Mr. Netson. Do all the students at the Academy take that course? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. But you don’t start specialized training in air matters 
until after the student graduates? 

Admiral Arnoup. That is correct. 

Mr. Netson. So they have 4 years of training really in naval 
matters before they go into air? 

Admiral Arnoup. That is correct. Of course a lot of it is basic 
fundamentals of mathematics and history and all the rest of it, but——— 

Mr. Netson. What is vour reaction to the testimony here today 
that they should start training in air matters immediately at the Air 
Force Academy? The reason that was given as a justification for the 
establishment of an air academy? 

Admiral Arnoup. I think they should from the standpoint of 
economy of training. After all, the boys at the Naval Academy and 
at West Point are receiving a certain amount of technical training 
along naval lines. Now a naval aviator needs that just as much as 
a straight line officer. But when he is siphoned off to the Air Force, 
that technical training received in the Navy, in the area of shipboard 
gunnery, piloting, steam engineering plants on board and so on and 
so forth, is in effect wasted training and it would be far better if he 
had received naval training along educational lines. 

Mr. Netson. What percentage of your naval graduating class goes 
into naval aviation? 

Admiral ArNnoLp. Between 40 and 50 percent. We get out around 
30 percent. 

Mr. Netson. And how are they selected? 
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Admiral ArNoLp. Volunteer basis. They have to be physically 
qualified, of course. 

Mr. Netson. Well, if it holds true that the Air Force should start 
training earlier in aviation matters, shouldn’t the Navy officer? 

Admiral Arnoup. No. A naval aviator is a naval officer first. He 
is a naval aviator second. He must have this knowledge of overall 
naval subjects and then specialize in aviation later. 

Mr. Netson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barres. Admiral, after this Air Force Academy has been 
established, what do you think of the advisability of drawing your 
naval pilots from the Air Force Academy, as the Air Force is currently 
doing from the Naval Academy? That will get the Air Force started 
in the first vear thinking in terms of air. 

Admiral Arnoup. As I said before, we want naval officers. We 
want them trained to be naval officers. They have to understand the 
Navy as an entity and not just the aviation part of it. [am an aviator 
but I am firmly convinced that a naval aviator must be a naval officer 
first. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Our next witness is the Secretary of the Air Force, Hon. Harold E. 
Talbott. Mr. Secretary, I know this is a happy day for you. It will 
be a happier day when we get the bill passed and enacted into law. 
But we are happy to have you with us this morning. I am sure you 
are convinced now that the chairman and the ranking minority mem- 
ber are men who keep their word. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. This isa bill that the Secretary has been very much 
interested in and wanted really brought up at the last session, but due 
to the pressure of business we had to postpone it until today. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, I have a prepared statement for the 
record which, if you will bear with me, I will go through as rapidly as 
possible. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Secretary TaLtsorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Committee, you have heard Mr. Kyes, Dr. Hannah, and rep- 
resentatives of the Army and Navy testify in support of the establish- 
ment of an Air Force Academy. I consider it a privilege to support 
their testimony and to urge favorable action on this bill to authorize 
an Air Force Academy in which to train career Air Force officers. 
I feel strongly that the quality of our airpower is largely dependent. 
upon the quality of the Regular officer corps. 

As you know, the Air Force was a part of the Army until 1947. 
Therefore, the problem of procuring our officer personnel was not 
encountered because we obtained young officers through Army 
sources. Since 1947 the Air Force finds itself in a unique position 
because we are the only Air Force of any major power in the world 
which does not have an institution for the specific purpose of training 
its Air Force officers. This deficiency is of serious import to our 
national security. 
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We need a continuing dependable supply of young men who want 
to make the Air Force a lifetime career. These men must be educated 
as well as be men of character, ability, courage, leadership, and 
patriotism. At the present time, the Air Force is authorized a 
regular officer strength of 27,500. This number includes professional 
people such as doctors and lawyers whom we would not attempt to 
train in an Air Force Academy. These specialists, of necessity, must 
come from our civilian institutions. It is a part of the hard core of 
our combat leaders that we must get from Academy sources. There is 
considerable attrition each year in our officer strength. There are 
humerous causes for these annual losses, such as people retiring for 
physical disability, for age, and for length of service. Others are 
forced out in elimination procedures, while others are lost through 
death and resignations. 

As a result of these losses, we estimate that approximately 1,200 
young men must be taken into the Air Force each year if we are to 
maintain our authorized regular officer strength. All of our studies 
indicate that we should take 50 percent of this total, or roughly 600, 
from Academy graduates. The balance of approximately 600 should 
be graduates of civilian colleges. To date, we have found it im- 
possible to fulfill either of these quotas. 

At the present time, we are dependent upon the Military and 
Naval Academies, upon our aviation cadet program, and on the Air 
Force ROTC training as the sources from which to procure officers. 

For the past few years, the Army and Navy have been allowing 
25 percent of the graduates of West Point and Annapolis, on a volun- 
tary basis, to accept commissions in the Air Force. We get approxi- 
mately 350 fine young career officers each vear in this manner. How- 
ever, this number does not begin to meet our requirements, and I 
must remind the committee that these young men have all been 
trained, basically, not for the Air Force, but for the Army or the 
Navy. We have the same compelling need for specialized training 
as do the other two services. 1 might point out also that the diver- 
sion of graduates to the Air Force is a serious handicap to the Army 
and Navy. Each has an urgent need for the entire output of its 
own Academy and can ill afford to share its graduates with the Air 
Force. 

It is equally distressing that we are unable to obtain a sufficient 
number of qualified career officers from aviation cadet or ROTC 
sources. All too few of our topnotch civilian college graduates are 
interested in the Armed Forces as a permanent career. They will 
serve gallantly as we all know, in an emergency. At other times, 
civilian life offers attractions with which we cannot successfully 
compete. 

This problem of officer procurement for the regular military estab- 
lishment is not new. It has been of serious concern to all three services 
ever since World War II. Mr. Kyes has informed you of the Service 
Academy Board, appointed in 1949 by Secretary Forrestal. After 
exhaustive study this group of distinguished educators recommended 
that the service identity of West Point and Annapolis be maintained; 
that a third service academy—an Air Foree Academy—be established 
at once. Many other investigations have resulted in identical answers 
and I sincerely hope that this committee will reach the same conclu- 
sion. 
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Gentlemen, we need an Air Force Academy badly and the sooner 
we get started the better. 

General Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is going to make a 
statement presenting his views in connection with the Air Academy 
immediately following me. After that, General Harmon, who has 
been the project officer for Air Academy matters for the past 4 years 
will be available to outline for you our plans for the Academy and to 
discuss in detail the provisions of H. R. 5337. General Harmon is 
thoroughly conversant with all phases of the problem. 

There are two matters, however, which I, myself, should touch upon. 
These are the permanent location of the Academy, and the cost of 
construction it it is to be built from the ground up. I realize that 
building an Air Academy is going to cost considerable sums of money 
and I am fully cognizant of the heavy responsibility of making the 
decision to select the permanent site. 

The bill before you authorizes me as Secretary of the Air Force to 
select the permanent site and to establish a Commission to advise me 
in connection therewith. 

You are aware, I am sure, that during the past 5 or 6 years the 
question of a permanent location for the Academy has been the subject 
of several special boards and numerous staff studies. While the infor- 
mation gathered in these prior investigations will be utilized fully, I 
do not consider them to be binding in any way upon me or upon the 
Commission provided for in[H. R. 5337. If the bill is enacted in its 
present form, I shall proceed at once with the establishment of the 
Commission. I assure you that there has been no decision nor any 
meeting of the minds within the Air Force Headquarters as to the 
permanent site. So far as I am concerned, the issue is wide open and I, 
assisted by the Commission, shall make the selection without partiality 
or favor. 

Along with that of location, the question of what it will cost to 
build this academy is of deep concern to Congress and to the general 
public. 

No one can give you more than an educated guess at this time as 
to the total cost to construct the Air Academy. Obviously, the 
academy is going to cost exactly what Congress deems appropriate 
for the purpose. We believe, however, that over the years the 
academy should become a national monument as are West Point and 
Annapolis. We hope to make of it an institution in which the people 
of America will have faith and pride. In my opinion, this requires 
fine engineering design and construction. 

Gentlemen, an academy, as a continuing and dependable source of 
officer replacement is essential if the Air Force is to meet adequately 
its responsibilities in national defense. The need is immediate and, 
in my opinion, urgent. I might add that I have discussed this bill 
thoroughly with President Eisenhower. He is familiar with its con- 
tents and I am authorized to say that it has his personal approval. 

I thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, you have no money in this year’s 
budget for the beginning of construction; have you? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. But if the Appropriations Committee will co- 
operate and go along with us, and I think Mr. Tabor and Mr. Wiggles- 
worth so assured us the other day, you can be given the authority to 
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reprogram your setup in order that you might have—how much 
would you say, around $30 million, 25 to 30 million dollars? 

Secretary Tausorr. I think it would be disastrous if we start this 
without sufficient money to continue in a sequence. 

The CuarrMan. If you have to start and stop, you will suffer costly 
delays and a lot of waste. And when we really begin, we want to 
begin in earnest and prosecute it to completion. 

Secretary Tautsorr. If I may say, Mr. Winstead, when you asked 
Mr. Kyes about the cost of the Academy, we haven’t had the money 
with which to really make an engineering estimate. We haven’t 
any. So anything that you do is a guess as to how much this insti- 
tution is going to cost. I think we can make a fairly intelligent guess, 
but it has to be a guess because we haven’t even had our master 
planning done. 

Mr. Vinson. It will be left entirely, Mr. Chairman, to the Congress 
as to what amount will ultimately be spent on it. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct, and it is up to us to come before 
you with detailed—— 

Mr. Winsreap. Someone else asked you the question. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Oh, I thought you did. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. What has worried me is the limita- 
tion of only $10 million that is carried in the bill in the initial step. 
With such a small amount, it doesn’t carry out the thought that we 
mean business. It should be a larger sum as an initial authorization 
and appropriation and let the country know that we propose to go 
through with the construction of an Academy and it will be built over 
a period of years. So I am glad the chairman raised the question, and 
the Secretary concurs, that that amount should initially be much more 
than the $10 million. 

Secretary Tausorr. I think so, sir. 

The CuHatrman. I think this committee can write that in the bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Why appropriate, Mr. Chairman, moneys that won't 
be used for several years? If the initial appropriation is $10 million 
which would institute the construction at the beginning of the 
Academy and the next year an additional appropriation is necessary, 
why set up 40 or 50 million dollars that won’t be used for 2 or 3 
years? 

Secretary Tausorr. I can tell you exactly why, sir, I think. You 
have to get your planning done. You have to buy your real estate. 
You want to start your roads. And you want to make your con- 
tracts. Now, none of that money will be appropriated until we lay 
before you an intelligent estimate of the cost of various units. But 
if we have to wait for another session of Congress before we can enter 
into construction contracts there will of course be another long delay 
in getting started—we want to have the money authorized so we can 
proceed without stopping our work. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Secretary, as to the technical language of the bill, 
of course I will wait for General Harmon. But I did want to ask you 
a few questions as to the policy idea of the Department of the Air 
Force. 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. In the bill introduced early in the present Congress 
by our chairman, it was quite clear that there was the temporary 
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Academy authorized and a permanent Academy authorized. An 
appropriation of $10 million was authorized for each, the temporary 
and the permanent Academy. Now, in the revised bill, the one we 
have before us, H. R. 5337, 1 am not exactly clear as to whether the 
policy of the Department of the Air Force is changed. 

Am I correct that your purpose is to start as quickly as possible at a 
temporary location? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. And not to await the Advisory Commission which 
will, of course, be advisory only, but to get started as quickly as possi- 
ble on a temporary basis? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Get your first class in and get them moving. Then 
the other process of your Commission, selection of a permanent site 
and all of that, will go on while you are operating the Academy? 

Secretary Tatsorr, Well, I think we will have the permanent site 
selected, sir, before we start in on our temporary lcanian We ought 
to start—I would like to start construction during this current fiscal 
year, on the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Kitpay. But have your temporary site in operation during the 
construction? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Yes; we can have that in operation. But we 
won't start that class until the following summer, you see. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now the new bill struck out one of the 10 millions 
which were authorized; there were two authorizations, one 10 million 
for temporary—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t think we ought to spend any consider- 
able amount of money in our temporary location. I think we can fit 
that in on one of our training facilities. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I understood your policy to be and I am 
doubtful whether the language of the bill carries it out. But it is 
definitely your idea that you are going to start the temporary Acad- 
emy, proceed very rapidly with your Commission, get your permanent 
site and go ahead with your building, and the $10 million, whether it 
should be more, is intended to apply to your permanent site? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And construction authority. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Secretary, to clarify your answer to Mr. 
Kilday’s question, you will select a permanent site before you decide 
on a temporary site. If the permanent site- 

Secretary Ta.tzorr. I don’t quite—no, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. That isn’t correct? 

Secretary TaLnorr. That isn’t correct. One may be decided before 
the other, | don’t know. I don’t know how long it is going to take us 
to select the permanent site. I think we can select our temporaty site 
fairly quickly. 

Mr. Kevieser. | had visualized that you would pick a permanent 
site and if it had facilities that you could use as a temporary site, you 
would use it. If you picked virgin ground, then obviously you would 
have to have another temporary site. I understood that to be your 
plan. 

Secretary Ta.tsorr. The only thing, Mr. Kelleher, that would 
have any great influence on the selection of the permanent site would 
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be an airfield. If we can place our Academy near an existing airfield 
and not have to build a new field, we will save that much money. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson—— 

Mr. Krupay. Excuse me. I just wanted to get this clear. You 
don’t want to be tied down to any order of preference? 

Secretary TaLsorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the policy which was clearly expressed in the first 
bill was that you would go ahead without any routine or commission 
or anything else and get your Academy into operation. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That temporary location. 

Mr. Kitpay. And then when you changed the bill, you wanted to 
make it clear that the 10 million was not authorized for a temporary 
setup. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. But whatever authorization there is, is what you 
mean to apply to the permanent Academy? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I will develop later how many air installations you 
now have, as to whether it would be available or not. But anyway 
that is your policy? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. You start immediately upon a temporary Academy 
upon which you are not asking for the authorization for the expendi- 
ture of any significant amount of money. Then in time you will have 
your authorization and your appropriation for the purpose. 

Secretary Tatsotr. May I say just one thing, Mr. Kilday. We 
have a number of temporary sites to consider. There is no reason for 
us at the present time to say this or that is to be the interim site. 
When this bill is passed will be the proper time for that. We don’t 
want to disturb the occupants of any particular station until we know 
we have authority to proceed. 

Mr. Kiipay. Well, what I am talking about is going to be a great 
deal of importance in passing the bill, but you know economy isrun- 
ning here and there is the question of spending money on a temporary 
site is going to be very important. 

Secretary Yes. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to ask a question of the Chairman, 
since this is obviously just an authorization bill and not an appro- 
priation bill, ean’t we look ahead far enough over the period of years 
that it will take to construct this and we authorize the full amount at 
this time? 

The Cuarrman. No, that is a shot in the dark. I don’t see how 
that would be humanly possible. We got to sort of feel—— 

Mr. Witson. How else can we do as Mr. Vinson suggested, to let 
the people know that we really mean business about full construction? 

Mr. Kiupay. You have to pass the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. You have to pass the bill and work from there. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. How long do you estimate, Mr. Secretary, it will take 
to construct a permanent project? 

Secretary Tatnorr. I think it ought to be put into operation and 
formally opened in July of 1957. 

Mr. Gavin. That long? 
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The Cuarrman. I should think at least that long. You will be 
adding to it. 

Mr. Cunningham—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are planning to move in our classes at that 
time. We hope to have at that time enough students to warrant it 
and warrant its operation, although it will not be a full operation, 
of course, the first year. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Secretary, in getting your permanent site 
determined, I trust that in this case you will not give any publicity 
as to where it is to be in advance of going out and getting options on 
the ground? We are talking about economy. You can save a lot of 
money by doing just that. I have discovered in the past that the Air 
Corps is in the habit of going out and buying the land after the 
publicity is given and it goes up 500 to 1,000 percent per acre. 

Now this is a very good place to put that new rule in operation. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, I will tell you honestly I have no pre- 
conceived idea where this is to be. 

Mr. CunninecHam. I am very glad you haven’t. But when it is 
determined—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. And if it leaks out where it is going to be put, 
it has to leak from me, because nobody else is going to know. 

Mr. Cunninauam. That is just my point, Mr. Secretary. Since 
you will be the only one who knows, haven’t you got some good men 
down there that you can send out quietly and take up options on the 
land you will need at a decent figure? 

Because the minute one word goes out as to where it is going to be, 
we are going to pay 1,000 percent more for the ground. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I agree with you; sir. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. This is a good example and a good place to put 
in operation. 

Secretary Tausorr. I think we will watch that rigidly. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. Well, Mr. Chairman, the only question I have: I think 
the Secretary stated it a little while ago but it wasn’t clear i in the 
statement. If we secure approval of this legislation in this session of 
Congress, when do you hope to start the tempor ary classes? 

Secretary Taxtsorr. A year from this summer. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. That was the question I was going to ask. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Secretary, I understand there has been a 
board set up and has made some recommendations as to a number of 
sites which are sealed in a vault. I would like to know if the members 
of this survey board gave consideration to securing the area that 
would be noncongested for the future expansion and would include 
actual flight areas and not just academic training areas and in areas 
where the weather conditions were suitable for flying? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I have never consulted with that board on 
those features. I never consulted with them on anything. I know 
that their report is in the vault and the seals have never been 
broken. And I don’t expect to give any consideration or have any 
discussion about the location until after the bill has been approved 
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and signed. There is one exception. I have talked to the men whom 
I want to put on the selection board. 

Mr. WicxersHam. When this board is selected and when they are 
making the selection, consideration will be given to the possibility 
of future expansion and consideration will be given to areas which 
have suitable flying weather and areas which would not be subject 
to an attack by an enemy; would they not? 

Secretary TaLsBorr. I am quite sure that would be so, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Secretary, are you in position to advise the com- 
mittee the number of advisers that will be on your commission? How 
many men do you propose? 

Secretary TaLsotr. Five or seven, I am not sure which. 

Mr. Vinson. And at the same time, vou will take into consideration 
the recommendations of the other boards that have studied this 
matter, but that is not by any means binding or concluding on the 
final decision of this new commission? 

Secretary Tatsortr. I think I can say, Mr. Vinson, that two of those 
men who have been very active in this thing will remain on the Board 
and I am perfectly glad to tell you I want to keep General Spaatz and 
General Harmon on that selection board. They have all of the back- 
ground of all the other selections. Then I want to add 2 or 3 men 
from different geographical positions who I think, would be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Vinson. And that commission will have the authority and act 
upon what criteria it deems its recommendation should be based? 

Secretary Yes. 

The CHarRMAN. But the Secretarv makes the final decision. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Durham? 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Secretary, of course, I don’t think this $10 
million will even build you an athletic field. I think we are just 
fooling ourselves with this authorization at the present time, if you 
mean business. 

The CHarRMAN. We are going to increase it. 

Mr. Duruam. But the Secretary here is a businessman. Here we 
set here as the board of directors this morning and with no idea as 
to what this thing will cost. If we can sell it to the Congress—if 
somebody don’t give us some definite costs, in my opinion we will 
never sell this thing on the floor of the House. And so far we have 
not had the slightest inkling. 

Now there have been enough colleges built in this country that we 
knuw something about what it takes to build an educational institu- 
tion. They are somewhat similar. I say you are a businessman. 
If we are going to get down to business, let’s authorize it and authorize 
enough funds to set this thing up so that it will really start, You 
are not going to turn out your product anyway until about 1961. 
Your first graduates, according to your own estimate, will start then. 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, it will be 1959, sir. The first two classes 
will start in our temporary qcuarters, you see. 

Mr. Duruam. I think we should know what it is going to cost us, 
somewhere near what it is going to cost us at least. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Well, I can make my guess. 
cost in excess of $125 million, 
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Mr. Durnam. That is what I say. Now let’s get down to some- 
thing. Now you are getting somewhere. As Secretary of Air, I 
think you should make an estimate. 

Secretary Tausorr. It will cost in excess of $125 million. 

Digs Duruam. You are probably right, and probably more than 
that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Probably. 

Mr. Duruam. Probably more than that. I think the country 

Secretary Tatsorr, I don’t know. And I don’t know until we 
can get intelligent master planning and estimates. I don’t like to 
make any guess because we want to do this thing permanently, 
beautifully; something we will all be proud of. But we want to 
make every dollar count. 

Mr. Durnam. Certainly, Then what in the world is the use of 
messing with $10 million. We are just fooling ourselves. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have talked about 30—— 

Mr. Duruam. This thing of getting this thing authorized—we have 
already made a survey in every district in the country and of course 
it can’t be put in every congressional district of the country. I am 
not worrying about that. I am worrying about something that is 
fundamental and basic and something that the Air Force is going to 
get something out of. I don’t care whether it is going to California 
or North Carolina. 

Secretary TaLtsorr. We have had no money in which to make an 
intelligent plan on this. Until we have that 

Mr. Durnam. You had people planning this thing for years. It 
has been before us. 

Secretary TALRorr. true. 

Mr. Duruam. They should certainly come up here and tell us what 
the items will cost. 

Secretary TaLsotr. We have one estimate of $131 million. That 
was an estimate. But we have not had any architects on this job 
to really work out the details of it. I am afraid to make— 

Mr. Duruam. Why they can go down here to any college in the 
country and they have mea there that can tell you about what an 
institution will cost you. You know about how many buildings you 
have to have. You know how many people you are going to put in 
there. You ought to know what it is goimg to cost you per student 
and give it to us. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I talked to Dr. Hannah about that yesterday. 

Mr. Duruam. Dr. Hannah dida’t give us much information about 
that. 

Secretary TaLtnorr. We talked the day before yesterday about the 
costs. You can’t take what our present institutions have cost. 
They have been built up over the years. They have had different 
cost factors. 

Mr. Duruam. I know what it is. We started out last year to 
spead $5 million and we spent $12 million on one building. Now 
that is what you are up against. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I know it, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Somebody should come up here from the Air Force 
or somewhere and lay down some figures here on these basic things, 
what the end product is going to use, what the institution will cost, 
or something near it, authorize it and give you something to work 
with and go out and build it. 


Secretary Tausorvt. I like your thinking, but the committee seemed 
to feel that a $30 million appropriation was the proper amount on 
which we could get started—move ahead. Then we can come back 
to the Congress next year with our intelligent final estimate. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Talbott, there isn’t a board of directors of a 
college in the country that would start out on such a basis as this to 
build an institution. I have 17 colleges in my 4 counties. We are 
just moving an institution now, which cost us $50 million to move, 
Just to move it, and we haven’t the buildings yet. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would much rather follow your thought, but 
I am an amateur at this and I don’t know what sort of legislation the 
Congress prefers and your committee prefers. 

Mr. Vinson. I do think, Mr. Chairman, that there is a great deal 
in what Mr. Durham says. Knowing those factors, they could make 
the calculations. But at the same time, after the initial appropria- 
tion any authorization for any construction has to be passed by this 
committee and we will know as the work progresses as to whether or 
not you got to build more buildings or whether we have an ample 
plant from the authorizations and appropriations originally made. 
All I am worried about is putting enough in to authorize them to 
start off. They will have to get the authority and the money from 
Congress year by year. But you could, as Mr. Durham said, knowing 
that you are going to have so many students there, so many cadets, 
you could make a pretty good rough estimate and you already esti- 
mated that to be about $135 million. I think we are on safe ground 
to tell the Congress it may cost more than $125 million, but we will 
control it by the authorizations and the appropriations. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Secretary, can you return tomorrow morning 
at 10 0’clock? Return tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, and General 
Twining and General Harmon? Can you be here tomorrow morning 
at 10 o'clock? 

The committee stands recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed until 10 
a.m., Thursday, January 14, 1953.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 14, 1954. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CHarRMAN. The committee will please be inorder. Yesterday, 
when the committee recessed, Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Talbott, 
was answering questions. There might be, Mr. Secretary, a few more 
questions that members would like to ask you at this time. Could 
you tell the committee the number of cadets at West Point? How 
many cadets do we have in West Point today? 

Secretary About 2,500. 

The CHatrmMan. Two thousand five hundred. And how many at 
Annapolis? 

Secretary TaLsnorr. About the same in number. 

Mr. Smart. Three thousand four hundred. 

Secretary TaLBorr. Three thousand four hundred? 

Mr. Smart. About 3,400 at Annapolis and 2,500 at West Point. 

The CuarrMAN. Three thousand four hundred. And you propose 
to have how many cadets in the new Air Force Academy? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. We are planning on about 2,500. 

The Cuairman. Approximately the same as West Point? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
to clarify my position on one point that developed yesterday. In 
thinking it over, I feel sure we must pick our permanent location before 
we pick our temporary location. For this reason—let’s take an 
exaggerated case. If you pick Portland, Oreg., for your permanent 
location, you wouldn’t want to put your temporary location in 
Florida. You want to try to bring them as close together as possible. 
So I would like to have the committee understand that it is my thought 
to pick our permanent location before we pick our temporary location. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Secretary—Mr. Chairman, there is going 
to be some question and I think the record should show as positively 
as possible, first, how large an area do you visualize will be necessary, 
that will be in terms of acres, upon which to locate the Academy; 
and, second, what will be your minimum cost for your buildings and 
for your plant facilities? 

Secretary TaLporr. Well, as I told you, we had not made an accu- 
rate estimate. I am satisfied with the figure that I gave you yester- 
day, I said it will cost a minimum of $125 million. It may go to 
$175 million. It will depend upon the plans and the specifications 
which will be presented to this committee for its approval, or to the 
Appropriations Committee. 

So it is up to Congress. But I believe the figure of $125 million 1s 
the minimum. 

The CHArrMAN. Because of the highly technical character, too, of 
the work and up-to-date equipment, it is quite costly. 

Secretary TatBorr. Yes. We should have the finest Academy in 
the world and the finest facilities in the world, because we have a 
wealth of experience to draw upon. Other academies have started 
with small units and then added and added and added. They tried 
to maintain their architecture. We will go into a plan for a complete 
Academy. This, of course, is a decided advantage. 

The CuarrMaNn. Do the other free nations, Mr. Secretary, our allies 
and members of the NATO, do they have air academies? 

Secretary TatBorr. We are the only large Nation that hasn’t its 
own air academy. 

The CHarrMan. We are the only one that does not? 

Secretary Tatporr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wickersham—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. Now, I would like to try to answer Mr. Vinson’s 
thought. I think the acreage we will need will be dependent upon the 
topography; the cost; whether or not there is a suitable flying field 
already in existence near the site or whether we have to build a field 
on the site; whether there happens to be a lake in the vicinity—a 
great many things will have to be taken into consideration as far as 
your acreage is concerned. We may find a wonderful location with 
rather expensive acreage. Of course, then we would 

The Cuarrman. But you don’t anticipate that acquisition of land 
would cost you a great deal of money? 

Secretary Tatsorr. It should not. 

The CuarrMan. I should think that there would be numerous places 
throughout the United States that would be very glad to donate the 
land in order to get the Academy. 
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Secretary I hope. 

The CuarrMAN. Established permanently. 

Mr. Kinpay. We gave it once. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHamM. Mr. Secretary, in line with the thinking about 
the land, there are a number of bases which were used in World War IT 
which are available. For instance, Clinton, Altus, Frederick, Chick- 
asha, Duncan, Hobart, Mangum, and Guyman. Would it be possible 
to have your site-survey crew look those over, the ones the Govern- 
ment owns now, with a view of giving them serious consideration? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The committee, as I understand, looked over 
something over 300 locations. All of that data is available to the new 
committee. We will try to cover the whole picture and consider 
every one of those locations, including the ones you speak of in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. WickrrsHam. As I understood yesterday, of course, the old 
report is still locked up in the safe and will not be binding, but you 
do intend to use two of those former members on your Board? 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Price? 

Mr. Pricn. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisner. No. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, Mr. Chairman, we can understand and feel 
warranted in stating to the House that the Secretary has advised us 
that it will cost at least $125 million and may cost more if Congress 
authorizes it? 

Secretary TaLtsorr. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is all I want to know. 

The CaarrMan. Of course, I think we all should bear in mind that 
this is a baby, this is an infant. It has to crawl before it can walk 
and it has to walk before itcan run. And it is only through experience 
that you can develop a program over the long period of vears. We 
can’t expect you to have definite, fixed sums in your mind because 
we have to learn through the trial-and-error method. But always 
Congress will have control through authorization and appropriations. 

General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Secretary, all these people are talking about 
getting the Academy perhaps in their area. I suppose the Secretary 
will take into consideration some areas that would not want the 
Academy? 

Secretary TaLsorr. Will not want it? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes 

Secretary Tausorr. Vh, I think everything of that nature must 
be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think I am in a very difficult position because 
in the final selection of the Academy site, I must have the reasons, 
complete reasons why this location was selected. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We would certainly not want to locate the 
Academy in any community which objected to our locating the 
Academy there. We must be in a position where the community 
will want us and want us badly. 
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Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cunningham 

Secretary Tatsorr. Or enthusiastically. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Wilson? 

(No response.) 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very muco—Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee might be 
interested to know that in the past Secretary Johnson estimated the 
cost of the Academy to be $171 million. That was in 1949. And 
in 1951, Assistant Secretary of Defense Edwards estimated the cost 
to be $148 million. But they were no more than rough estimates at 
that time, of course, too. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, in that connection. How did they 
arrive at those estimates? Have they any drawn plans for buildings? 

Mr. Keuuener. I think at that time, as is true now, the Air Force 
has a pretty good idea as to the physical plant it would need—how 
many buildings there will be and the square footage of them, and 
so on, will be. Of course, if it is in the North it would require a 
different kind of structure, with greater insulation and so on. As 
the Secretary has pointed out, if there is an airfield there, that alone 
would save 11 to 15 million dollars. But I imagine that the estimates 
at that time were made on perhaps pretty much the same basis as 
the rough estimate that the Secretary mentioned yesterday, of $131 
million. 

Mr. Price. Someone had given that figure. Nothing very precise; 
171 million in 1949. We would have to add 30 or 40 or 50 percent 
to that. 

Mr. Kewuiener. I think those estimates included a chapel, a 
stadium, fieldhouse and a number of other things which I believe the 
Air Force now hopes to have donated. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question now? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Secretary, I am not concerned about 
location or cost. If it is the thing we ought to do, we just must go 
ahead and do it. And I am very much interested and think maybe 
we should do it. There is one thing that does bother me just a little. 
Is it not true that we have the best fliers in the world today? 

Secretary Tautsorr. I think so, sir. 

Mr. CunnincuHam. It would be hard to conceive of getting better 
morale, and a better class of men than we have in the Air Corps right 
now; isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Oh, I think there is a good deal of room for 
improvement of the morale in the Air Force, certainly. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Well, maybe the morale. But as far as ability is 
concerned, fliers, we have the best men there are. 

Secretary TaLsorr. But I would also like to say that we have had 
a lot of these men leave us. 

Mr. Cunnieuam. All right. That is just the point I am coming to 
and what I am worried about. Now we have those men today largely 
as college graduates because they want to fly. They love that work. 
They volunteered? 

Secretary Correct. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, Now, if I appoint a boy at the age of 17, like we 
do to Annapolis and West Point, I can’t see how that boy knows at 
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that age whether or not he wants to fly, whether or not it is in his heart 
to be the kind of a flier we have today. Now, by the time he is in there 
a couple of years, he has reached the point that in order to get a com- 
mission he has to qualify as a flier. He goes ahead and forces himself 
to graduate to be a flier, vet his heart really isn’t in it. And I wonder, 
that happening in so many cases, if we are not, in the long run, going 
to end up with a class of fliers who are not equal to the ones we have 
today. 

Now, I don’t know any better remedy, but that thing bothers me. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Your line of thinking may be correct. I was 
asked yesterday what percentage of the boys we got from Annapolis 
and West Point were washed out. Somebody brought the question 
up. 
Mr. Cunnincuam. Well, that is it. And I wondered if there are 
more than 25 percent volunteer. I heard the testimony vesterday 25 
percent of the West Point graduates come into the Air Force as vol- 
unteers. Now, are there more than 25 percent that volunteer? 

Secretary Tatnorr. My understanding is, yes. 

Mr. CunnincuHam. As I see it, the fellow who volunteers will make 
the greatest flyer of all because his heart is in it. He is going to put 
everything he has in it. But aren’t we going to end up with 25 per- 
cent or 50 percent of these boys in this Air Academy who will be try- 
ing to be aviators just because they don’t want to flunk out and their 
heart isn’t in it at all and isn’t that a dangerous thing, different than 
on land and in the sea? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Of course, it is a danger and of course, it will 
happen. Whether it happens to 2 percent or 15 percent, we don’t 
know. Of the young officers from West Point and Annapolis who 
go to our flying schools only about 20 percent fail to qualify as pilots. 

Mr. CunnInGHAM. That is because they want to do it. 

Secretary Yes. 

Mr. Cunninauam. They are not forced to do anything. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Yet in this Air Academy they are going to be 
forced to stay in and become pilots, if they find out that that is the 
only way they can get a commission or else get kicked out. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Of course, sir, many of those graduates while 
they will learn to fly, will not stay in pilot work. Some of them may 
go into our Air Materiel Command. Some of them may go into our 
research and development. We have to develop our own men for 
research and development. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hess. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it true, though, that the boys who 
go to this Academy are going te want to go? They are going to make 
application to the Members of Congress or whoever it might be who 
makes the appointments and they are going to express a desire to go 
to the Air Force Academy and become flyers? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Certainly. The men you appoint. You will 
be sure you are appointing a man you think 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. May I say my point is, though, at the age at 
which we will appoint them, 17 and 18, I don’t think they will know. 
They may change later once they are in there. 

Mr. Hess. That holds true at Annapolis. 

The CuarrmMan. That holds true at the present time. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. But then we don’t have to have men of quite 
the same qualifications running the ground forces and ships at sea, 
as we need up in that plane. 

Mr. Hess. What portion, Mr. Secretary, of the officers corps of 
the Air Force are pilots? I 

Secretary TaLBorr. 60 percent—or more than that. What is 
our rate? 

Colonel Noonan. I am Col. Thomas L. Noonan, Directorate of 
Personnel Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. The total number of rated officers in the 
active force is about 50 percent. The total number of Regular officers 
who are rated is over 60 percent. 

Mr. Hess. So that you will need between 40 and 50 percent of 
men in the Air Force who are not flyers? t 

Colonel Noonan. The requirements vary. The requirements are 
now going in the active force more toward the rated requirements. 
So that our number of officers in the active force rated will be greater 
than they are now, based on requirements. 

Mr. Hess. Rated. By rated you mean who are qualified to fly? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. But there will be a certain portion of the men who won’t 
necessarily have to be qualified to fly? 

Colonel Noonan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You will have graduates from the Academy in that 
category? 

Secretary TaLBorr. That is right. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. I understood all graduates of the Academy had 
to be rated pilots. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, no. 

Mr. CunnincGuam. I understood that to be the testimony of one of 
the earliest witnesses yesterday. 

Secretary TansBorr. Who said that? 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. One of the earlier witnesses. 

Now, if that is wrong, I would like to have it corrected, because that 
would change my whole question to you. It was based upon the 
answer I received. 

Secretary TaLBorr. Let’s take an example. Supposing a fellow’s 
eyes suddenly go bad and he is a scientificminded fellow. You throw 
him into science. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Oh, yes, I understand that. 

Secretary TaLBorr. But I think any fellow whose nerve breaks or 
something of that kind, you will shift him and that wouldn’t block 
him from graduating. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. My point, Mr. Secretary, is based on one of the 
answers I received. 

Secretary Tatsporr. May I suggest you ask that question to 
General Harmon when he comes up. I believe he has that answer. 
_ CuatrMAN. I believe General Harmon will cover that pretty 
well. 

Mr. CunninecHam. I will ask it of you. Let’s settle it rigbt now. 
Will the boys in order to be able to graduate from this Academy, 
have to qualify as pilots? 
Secretary Tausorr. No, sir, 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. Then, I withdraw my whole question. It was 
based upon the other answer. 

Mr. Smart. I think perhaps it would be appropriate to point out 
at this time that the Air Force has the lowest number of college grad- 
uates in its officer corps of any of the major services. That becomes 
important, as they proceed through the officer corps upward, because 
of the competition among officers for selection. Therefore, you have 
actually a number of flyers left from World War II who are the best 
flyers in the world, but that is in some cases may be the extent of 
their capability. They do not have the capability which is attained 
through a broader education to compete with their fellow officer, be 
he rated or nonrated, as they proceed upward through the ranks. 

And that, I think, is a most important point to consider while you 
are talking about the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Ke.uener. One other point, Mr. Chairman, on that. I think 
that a great many of the Air Force personnel will be in A-2, A-3, 
and A-4 categories in the Air Force. These will come from your 
other 50 percent, that is, from civilian colleges. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, if I make an observation, too, since 
others have made observations. Every Congressman has complaints 
made about various things with regard to the services. I have heard 
complaints with regard to Air Force officers to a greater degree than 
the other two major branches along the lines of administrative 
incapacity. It has been pointed out to me by a number of people, 
including Air Force officers, that there needs to be a new look taken 
at the people who run the administrative part of the Air Force. The 
criticism has been made that many people in administrative positions 
in the Air Force do not have their heart in the administrative work. 

Now, what is the reason for this, I don’t know, but I think it is my 
duty as a Congressman to point out to you that the observation has 
been made on a number of occasions, that there are a considerable 
number of Air Force men holding administrative jobs who do not 
have their heart in their administrative work and are hurting, through 
waste, inefficiency, and lack of purpose, the administrative aspect of 
the Air Force. I hope the Secretary will look into that and see if that 
can be improved upon. I have one particular instance in mind that 
happened fairly recently where 4 or 5 boys were sent to Harvard 
University for a number of years at an expense I would estimate 
running into many thousands of dollars. They had been in adminis- 
trative work prior to that time and were then immediately upon 
graduation ordered to go into combat service in Korea. 

Perhaps that was necessary. Perhaps they should have done that. 
But it seems to me that the Air Force needs to look more carefully at 
the administrative part of their work and be sure that they are not 
selecting people for administrative work, educating them for it, and 
then wasting their talents in either way, either taking pilots and 
making administrative men out of them who don’t have their heart 
in it, or taking administrative men and putting them into flight in a 
very wasteful manner from the standpoint of the taxpayers and from 
the standpoint of good administration of the Air Force. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to clear up a point. Is there 
any recent change in your directive in reference to flying in the Air 
Force? 
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Secretary TaLBorr. We have cut it down as much as we believe 
is possible and we have told the Congress when it was brought up, 
that we were doing 2 months proficiency flying. We eliminated 
certain officers- 

Mr. Brooks. No; I don’t mean the time that was put in flying, but 
the availability of all personnel for flying when needed. You had a 
directive sometime back which required everyone to fly if it was 
necessary. You had a good deal of trouble in the Air Force there and 
some sharp criticism. 

Secretary TaLzorr. Sir, we have a great number of nonrated 
officers who have no, or are doing no flying at all. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, but aren’t they required if needed, to fly’? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I have a nephew who is in the ROTC and you 
ordered him to fly or get out. 

Secretary TaLtBorr. Oh, you are talking about the young fellows 
coming on. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Brooks. And you had a group over in Texas, in Mr. Kilday’s 
State. Some of them refused to fly on account of their families and 
you ordered them to fly or to get out. There was sharp criticism. 
I supported you on that because I think a man in the Air Force ought 
to be willing to fly, perhaps not as pilot, but in some capacity. Why, 
otherwise, would you be in the Air Force? Why won’t you choose the 
ground instead of the air if you are unwilling to fly. So I supported 
you on that. I am wondering what change you made in your attitude 
toward that problem? 

Secretary TaLsorr. We have made no change in attitude. 

Mr. Brooks. What, then, is the situation at the present time? 
Are all of your officers who are needed required to fly as pilots or 
observers or in some capacity? 

Secretary TaLsott. We have some of these young officers come in 
who were scientists or we have some young officer come in who is a 
brilliant young lawyer that we may need or something of that kind. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

Secretary TaLsorr. There are a few exceptions. But as a general 
rule, when we bring these boys in through the ROTC, we expect 
them to be fliers. They know that 

Mr. Brooks. Do you have a stricter program on the ROTC than 
you do on the others? I thought you were right and I told my 
nephew? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir; there is no difference. 

Mr. Brooks. My nephew is a good athlete and very active man. 
I told him if he didn’t want to fly, he ought to get in the ground forces, 

Secretary Tausorr. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. And he did. He transferred over to the Army. And 
that was all right. Do you have a more rigid program on the ROTC 
than you do on the rest of the service? 

Secretary TatBorr. No. It is all about the same. 

Mr. Brooks. And that is that if they are needed, they will fly? 

Secretary Fly. 

Mr. Brooks. All right. 

Mr. CunntnGHAm. Then, do you or do you not intend to have all 
these men able to fly who graduate from this Academy? I am con- 
fused now. 
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Secretary TaLBorr. The answer isno. Every man that comes into 
this Academy expects to fly. However, if while at the Academy he 
develops eye trouble or for some other reason—— 

Mr. CunntneHAm. And except for those reasons, you intend to 
have him qualify as a pilot before he graduates? 

Secretary Tausorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. No. 

The CHatrMAN. No. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, no. Not to qualify as a pilot before he gradu- 
ates. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Well, at the time of graduation. 

Secretary TatBorr. Well, at the time of graduation. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. No, at the time of graduation. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Cunningham is getting flying and pilots con- 
fused. What you last said: He must be a pilot, but there is a big 
difference between a pilot and flying. The Secretary is taking the 
position that everyone that graduates must agree to fly, but he doesn’t 
hold that he must be a pilot. 

The CHatrMan. You have to have navigators. 

Mr. Vinson. You mustn’t confuse the two. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. What I had in mind was the man who propelled 
the ship, like the engineer of a train. That is what I had in mind as a 
pilot, a man who flies a plane. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

Mr. CunntnGcuam. Of course, I fly. 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, no, I meant as a pilot. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. As a passenger. 

Secretary I know. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Mr. Shafer knows that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much——— 

Mr. Cunnineuam. What I mean is: Do these boys have to be able 
to qualify to take a plane up themselves in order to get a diploma? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They will have a certain amount of flying in 
the Academy, but they won’t be finished pilots. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. They won’t all be qualified to take a plane up 
alone? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, they will all be qualified to take a certain 
type of plane up alone. 

Mtr. CunninGuam. All right, I won’t ask any more questions. 

Secretary TaLsoty. They can take a training plane, but we wouldn’t 
put one of those boys in one of the fast jet fighters, perhaps. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. You don’t have pilots today that fly every 
plane, either, do you? 

Secretary No. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. The B-36 boys are more qualified than some 
others, aren’t they? 

Secretary TaLnorr. Sure, but we are only going to bring the boys 
at the Air Academy up to a certain stage ready for their final pilot 
training. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Secretary, is it the intention of the Air Force to 
have all of the ground billets in its combat wings and groups filled by 
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rated personnel, such as the positions I used to know as S-1, S-2, 
and 8-4? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I am not quite clear as to what that question 
means, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Well, let’s take a squadron personnel officer, and a 
squadron intelligence officer and your squadron supply officer. Are 
they all required to be rated personnel? 

Secretary TaLsorr. I don’t know how far that requirement would 
hold. If we had the pilots, we would probably use them, rated men, 
in those jobs. But supposing we might have an emergency. We 
probably would not use rated men. 

Mr. Neuson. In all situations as closely associated with flying as 
that, you would prefer to have rated personnel filling the billet? 

Secretary Tatrotr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Newson. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tautsorr. wonder if might--— 

The CuarrMan. Yes, if you have aaything else. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to ask if I may sit here beside the 
next witness so I can hear the testimony exactly? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; certainly. 

Our next witness is Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon. He is a special assist- 
ant for the Air Force Academy matters. General Harmon, will vou 
take the chair? Mr. Secretary, you just sit close by. I think 
General Harmon will go into several matters more in detail than we 
have vet had, and I am sure his testimony will be very helpful. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we permit the general to 
read his statement before we begin to ask him any questions. I have 
already read it. I think it is a very fine statement and | think it will 
give a complete picture if we let him present his case and then we will 
quiz him later. 

The CHairMan. That is a very good idea. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. H. R. HARMON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR AIR FORCE ACADEMY MATTERS 


General Harmon. Mr. Chairman, members of the Armed Services 
Committee, my assignment is to outline our plans for an Air Force 
Academy when and if authorized by Congress and to take up, section 
by section, the bill before you, H. R. 5337. 

In establishing and operating the proposed Air Force Academy, 
we intend, quite naturally to look for much of our initial guidance to 
the two existing Academies. In this, we will perforce lean more 
heavily on West Point than on Annapolis. The bill we are consider- 
ing establishes the Air Academy under the laws pertaining to the 
Military Academy. 

Under the West Point laws, our course of instruction will be of 4 
years’ duration leading to a baccalaureate degree. Organizationally 
our structure will be quite similar. Our Academy will be headed by a 
Superintendent with two principal assistants. A dean of faculty 
will be responsible for academic instruction. A commandant of 
cadets is to have direct charge of the student body and conduct the 
airmanship training program. 
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The pay and allowances of cadets at West Point and midshipmen 
at Annapolis are the same, and we of course, would come under the 
same provisions of law in this respect. 

As at West Point and Annapolis, we propose to establish and enforce 
the highest standards of loyalty, integrity, and patriotism, and to 
motivate our cadets to a lifetime of service in the Armed Forces. 

While we shall place considerably less emphasis on drills of the foot 
soldier than at the Military Academy, we believe that all Air Force 
officers should understand the rudiments of infantry training. We 
plan also to use the same general disciplinary system as at West Point. 

From all of this, it is apparent that in many concepts and procedures 
we will parallel quite closely the existing service Academies. We 
do not intend, however, to follow either of them blindly. To do so 
would, in many particulars, violate the mission and requirements of 
the Air Force. As Annapolis trains for the Navy, so West Point 
trains for the Army. Out mission is to train for the Air Force. 

We propose that our graduates shall be air-faring men in the fullest 
sense; air-minded and thoroughly indoctrinated in all aspects of air 
operations. As I shall bring out later, work in and around aircraft, 
in the maintenance shops and hangars, and in actual flying will eom- 
mence as soon as the cadet enters the Academy and continue through- 
out the 4 vears. 

It is apparent that we will differ from West Point and Annapolis 
primarily in what we teach, that is to say, in our academic curriculum 
and in our specialized service training. 

We are aware that our planning and our decisions in this matter 
constitute a serious responsibility. Fortunately, in approaching this 
problem, we have been hampered by no established customs or 
traditions, no preconceived ideas; no vested interests. All along, 
the people working on this project have enjoyed a free hand and an 
open mind. 

The foundation of our academic curriculum was laid by a group 
of civilian educators and Air Force officers assembled for the purpose 
at the Air University in 1948. Since that time, it has been the 
subject of constant study with numerous adjustments and refinements. 
From the civilian educator’s point of view, the proposed curriculum 
in its present form has been studied and endorsed by selected pro- 
fessors at Stanford University, Columbia University, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

All the armed services recognize that -in the academic field an 
officer’s education must include a broad coverage of both the social 
sciences and the technical sciences. This is reflected in the courses 
of instruction at West Point and Annapolis and in our own proposed 
curriculum. 

Under the heading ‘Social Sciences,’ we propose to give courses 
in English, history, geography, philosophy, psychology, military 
history, military law, economics, government, international relations, 
and foreign languages. 

In developing these courses we have had time and opportunity 
to integrate them horizontally as well as vertically. By that ] mean 
a logical progression through the 4 years in the subjects relating to 
history and governments and, at the same time, a parallel presentation 
of the literature of the time. 
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Our technical science courses are all related to the field of aero- 
nautics. In presenting these subjects we plan to relate each physical 
law, theory, or cra. to its practical application in aireraft or air- 
craft equipment. We feel that this will prove stimulating and mean- 
ingful. It will bridge the gap between theory and practice. 

The first 2 years are devoted to what might be called the tools of 
the trade: mathematics, chemistry, and physics. 

In the third or ‘“‘junior’’ year, we will go into mechanics, mechanics 
of materials, and electrical engineering, including basic electronics. 
In the senior year—thermodynamics, jet propulsion, aerodynamics, 
and aircraft design. 

With the time available, these science courses are as comprehensive 
and exacting as we can make them. We do not claim, however, nor 
should we try, to turn out finished aeronautical engineers. By com- 
parison, we devote approximately 1,600 hours to classroom and labo- 
ratory work in the technical subjects as compared with roughly 2,400 
hours at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Nevertheless, 
we are assured that the course I have outlined will enable selected 
graduates of the Air Academy to enter any of our civilian technical 
schools and, in from a year to a year and a half, earn a degree in 
aeronautical engineering. Considering the many other demands on 
an Air Force cadet’s time, we feel this is a sufficiently ambitious pro- 
gram in the technical field. 

I should like also to point out to the committee that in overall 
Regular officer procurement the best we can hope for is 50 percent 
Academy graduates. The remaining 50 percent or roughly 600 per 
annum must come from civilian sources. We feel we can and should 
rely on this group for a large portion of our technical specialists. 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to what we call our airmanship train- 
ing program. As you will discern we use the term “airmanship’’ in 
a very broad sense to cover everything not included in the academic 
curriculum. We do this to emphasize air as the medium of the Air 
Force and in the belief that whatever a cadet does at the Academy, 
if he does it well, will contribute to his effectiveness in the Air Force 
after graduation. 

Under the airmanship program we plan four courses of instruction: 
Basic training; physical training; flying training; and leadership 
training. 

The basic course is to cover all ground, or Army training as is 
essential to an Air officer. It will include drills and ceremonies, 
marksmanship, practice marches, minor infantry tactics, and 
military hygiene. 

As to physical training, we propose to adopt the excellent system 
now in use at West Point. This is based largely on an intramural 
athletic program in which all cadets must participate in all of the 
common American sports: football, baseball, basketball, and so on. 
The benefits are numerous: recreation, esprit de corps, the develop- 
ment of teamwork, and the building of strong, healthy bodies. 

Our proposed flying training program is divided into three parts. 
The first, or indoctrination phase, will be given during the first 2 
months the cadet is at the Academy. He will be given a parachute 
and instructed in its use. He will be taken on local flights as a pas- 
senger and when not in the air will spend much of his time along the 
flying line; in the hangars, machine shops, operations office, etc. He 
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will be taught how to clean and service aircraft, how to move them 
about on the ground and, in short, will have his introduction to the 
standard operating procedures of the Air Force. 

In the second phase of flying training all cadets will take an air- 
craft observer’s course. This course runs through the freshman, 
sophomore, and junior years. It involves 355 hours of ground 
instruction and 171 hours of actual flying. On completing this 
course our cadets will be fully qualified in aerial navigation and aerial 
bombing and will receive their wings as aircraft observers. 

In the senior year all cadets will be given preliminary training as 
aircraft pilots. They will receive 50 hours of instruction in the air 
and an additional 150 hours is allotted to the course for ground 
instruction. 

The fourth course under our airmanship program is leadership. 
Here again we propose to follow very closely the system developed 
at West Point. The course will be practical as well as theoretical. 
In the classroom, using the case system, cadets will learn the psy- 
chology of leadership. In their senior year as cadet officers and non- 
coms, and as coaches and managers of intramural athletic teams, 
they put it to practical application. Finally, we hope and expect 
to be able to arrange with the Army and Navy for joint exercise in 
which juniors or seniors of all three Academies will participate each 
year. 

If I may depart, Mr. Chairman, from the prepared statement for 
a moment, we feel that any and all opportunities for cadets, mid- 
shipmen and Air Force cadets to get together, work or play, will be 
highly beneficial. The better they know one another the more 
effectively they will contribute after graduation in their service to 
integration and the success of joint operations. 

This, Mr. Chairman, completes my presentation of plans for the 
Academy when it is in full operation. Another important phase of our 
planning deals with how to get it started. 

Between the date of enactment of enabling legislation and the open- 
ing of the Academy, we will need at least 1 full year for preparatory 
steps. If H. R. 5337 is passed prior to the Ist of July, we plan to 
start the Academy at an interim site in July 1955. We plan to use as 
an interim site one of our existing Air Force bases. Just which one 
will depend on the situation at the time. 

We would enter the first class in July 1955, a second class in July 
1956. We would hope that by the summer of 1957 construction at the 
permanent site would be far enough along to permit us to move these 
two classes to the permanent site and to enter the third class there. 

We plan to start on a small scale and build gradually to full strength. 
The justification of an Academy is in the high caliber of its graduates. 
If we are to fulfill that promise, we must get off to the best possible 
start. We consider it essential in the critical formative years to 
stress quality, not quantity. 

We plan to start the Academy with one small class of Air Force 
cadets, freshmen, and no upper classes. 

The bill before you authorizes the Army and Navy to assist the Air 
Force by permitting the transfer to our Academy, on a voluntary basis, 
of cadets and midshipmen from the three upper classes at West Point 
and Annapolis. This is one of the recommendations of the Service 
Academy Board. The purpose, of course, was to provide us with four 
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full classes right from the beginning. When first presented this propo- 
sition seemed very attractive. However, after careful study we are 
convinced that we should not attempt to use it. It would mean that 
on the date our Academy opened, we would have to have in full opera- 
tion a full-fledged 4-year college course. This is virtually impossible. 
It is a task to which, under our plan for gradual buildup, we expect to 
devote at least 4 years. 

Since we will have no upper classmen to assist in the basic training 
and indoctrination of our first few classes, we plan to use in their stead 
young Air Force officers just out of flying school. These young officers 
will be selected from among graduates of civilian colleges as well as 
from West Point and Annapolis. Such a mixing of talent will con- 
tribute, we believe, to a broader viewpoint in our student body. 

I have stated that we plan to start with small classes and build 
gradually to full strength. For the first class we are thinking of some- 
thing on the order of 250 to 300 cadets. We would expect that each 
subsequent class would be somewhat larger than the one that pre- 
ceded it. However, we cannot determine these figures until after the 
interim site has been selected and until we know the progress of con- 
struction at the permanent site. Obviously, our overall strength will 
have to be kept within the limits of available housing capacity. 

This brings me to the question of the nomination, examination, and 
appointment of Air Force cadets. When we reach full strength, these 
procedures will be exactly the same as for West Point, except that ob- 
viously our entrance requirements will differ in some respects. 

In the opening years H. R. 5337 recognizes the importance of a 

adual buildup in cadet strength and authorizes the Secretary to 
Fimait by competitive examination the number to be admitted each 
year. 

: In applying any such system to a service Academy we feel that the 
competitions should be within each State rather than on a nationwide 
basis. In other words, regardless of the number admitted each year, 
each State should have its proportionate representation. Accord- 
ingly, and unless the Congress desires otherwise, we propose to use 
the following system for the years in which appointments are made 
on a restricted basis: 

Our first step would be to determine the number to be admitted 
in the year in question. 

Eighty-five point one percent of that number would be allotted to 
Members of Congress—Senators and Representatives—the balance 
to other nominating authorities. We will be operating under West 
Point laws and 85.1 percent is the congressional share of the 2,496 
vacancies at West Point. 

The vacancies allotted to Members of Congress would then be 
divided among the 48 States so that each State would receive a quota 
proportional to its representation in Congress. 

Obviously, such a division will result in fractional vacancies. We 
would have to adjust these over a period of several years so that in 
the end each State would receive its fair share of the total. 

Each Senator and Representative would nominate candidates in the 
same general manner as for West Point but without distinction as to 
principal or alternate. 

Within each State all candidates would compete among themselves 
for the vacancies allotted to the State. 
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The remaining vacancies each year, that is to say 14.9 percent of 
the total, would similarly be divided proportionally among the other 
nominating authorities and these vacancies also, in each category, 
would be filled on a competitive basis. 

This, Mr. Chairman, completes my discussion of plans. With 
your permission, [ will turn now to the Air Foree Academy bill, 
H. R. 5337. 

Section 1 gives the name of the act as the “Air Force Academy Act.” 

Section 2 provides for the establishment ‘in the Department of the 
Air Force” of a “United States Air Force Academy, for the instruc- 
tion aud preparation for military service of selected persons who 
shall be known as Air Force cadets.” 

Section 3 (a) provides that ‘The Academy shall be located at such 
place within the United States as the Secretary of the Air Force shall 
determine.”’ It further authorizes the Secretary “to establish a com- 
mission, and to appoimt the members thereof, to advise him im con- 
nection with the selection of a permanent location for the Academy.”’ 

The Secretary of the Air Force has already informed the committee 
of his intentions uader these authorizations. 

Section 3 (b) provides that following the selection of a location for 
the Academy the Secretary of the Air Force may proceed with the 
acquisition of the property and with the preparation of plans for its 
development. 

The section is in three parts. 

Section 3 (b) (1) authorizes the acquisition of land from other 
Government agencies without reimbursement, with the consent of 
such agencies. 

Section 3 (b) (2) authorizes the acquisition of land and rights per- 
taming thereto, or other interests therein, iacluding the temporary 
use thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange of Government-owned 
lands, or otherwise, without regard to section 3648, Revised Statutes, 
as amended. 

Section 3648, Revised Statutes, is the statute which prohibits 
advance of money under contracts or leases unless authorized by law. 

Section 3 (b) (3) authorizes the Secretary to ‘‘prepare plans specifi- 
cations and designs, to make surveys and to do all other preparatory 
works by contract, or otherwise, as he deems necessary or advisable 
in connection with the construction, equipping, and organizaton of the 
Academy” at the selected location. 

This authorization, when supported by the necessary funds, pro- 
vided for in section 7, would enable us, immediately following acquisi- 
tion of the permanent site, to conduct an engineering survey of the 
property, develop a master plan and prepare detailed architectural 
plans and specifications. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the bill as written does 
not include any authorization for actual construction at the permanent 
location. 

Mr. Kitpay. Permanent or temporary location? 

General Harmon. At the permanent location. 

Section 4 states that “for the purpose of enabling early operation of 
the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to utilize, 
with the consent of the agencies concerned, any available facilities 
owned by the United States; and to contract with civilian mstitutions 
for such operation or instruction as he may deem necessary.”’ 
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This section authorizes the Secretary to initiate operation of the 
Academy on an interim basis at any available Government facility or 
by contract with a civilian institution, 

I have stated previously that we plan to use as an interim site one 
of our existing Air Force bases. 

Section 5 sets up the legal framework for the operation of the Air 
Force Academy. As to general coverage, it provides that “all appro- 
priate provisions of law not inconsistent with the purposes of this act, 
which pertain to the United States Military Academy shall, by the 
authority of this section, also pertain to the United States Air Force 
Academy. All references in these laws to the Secretary of the Army, 
the Army, or any officer or agency thereof shall, in pertaining to the 
Air Force Academy, be construed as referring, respectively, to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Air Force, and such officers and agencies 
of the Air Force as he may designate.” 

As this committee is aware the laws pertaining to the Military 
Academy have evolved over a period of 150 years. In a situation 
such as this, I feel sure the committee will agree that the Secretary 
of the Air Force should be allowed discretion in setting up and 
operating the Air Foree Academy. However, I would like to point 
out that we have recently reviewed the laws relating to West Point. 
If we omit those laws which are obsolete or superseded it would 
appear that none is inconsistent with the purposes of this act, except 
as to titles and functions of certain instructors and staff officers. 

The third sentence of section 5 commencing in line 13, provides that 
“the organization of the Air Force Academy shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force.’”’ The purpose of this language is to give 
the Secretary the necessary discretion in organizing the new Academy. 

The final provision of section 5, commencing in line 15, reads as 
follows: ‘‘In order to permit an orderly increase in the number of Air 
Force cadets, the Secretary of the Air Force may, by means of com- 
petitive examinations, limit the number to be appointed annually.” 

As indicated by its language, the purpose of this section is to 
enable us to start the Academy with small classes and to build gradu- 
ally to full strength. In my discussion of plans for the Academy I 
explained in detail how we propose to use this authorization. 

Section 6 is the section, also dealt with earlier in my statement, 
which authorizes the transfer to the Air Force Academy of cadets 
and midshipmen from West Point and Annapolis. 

For reasons given earlier in my statement, we do not plan to imple- 
ment this authorization. Accordingly, we have not entered into any 
negotiations on the subject with either the Army or the Navy. 

Section 7 provides: ‘‘There is authorized to be appropriated, to 
remain available until expended when so specified in the appropria- 
tions act concerned, not to exceed $10,000,000 for the purpose of 
section 3 of this Act.” 

Section 3 has to do with the selection of a permanent location for 
the Academy, with the acquisition of the site, and with the preparation 
of plans for its development. 

If this bill is enacted into law, it would be our desire to initiate 
these steps as soon as possible. 

This concludes my presentation. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary and General Harmon, I think you 
have the right officer in the right spot. He has wrapped up the 
package. It is a masterful presentation. I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that when we read the bill 
section by section then we will have the opportunity to bring up the 
subject of amendments. 

The CuatrMan. We perhaps should do that at a later time, anyway. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask him one 
question—— 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the general one question. 

General, | do want to compliment you on the thoroughness of vour 
statement and how clearly vou set forth the plans. 

Now here is what we will be asked on the floor of the House. We 
will be asked on the floor of the House that at the start we will have 
250 to 300 cadets. Eighty-five percent of that number will be des- 
ignated by Congressmen and Senators, is that correct? 

General Harmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. The Secretary will send out notices and say that 
there are 531 Members of the House and Senate. We are going to 
start the Academy appointments and we are going to start off with 
300. Now, how are you going to regulate that among the individual 
congressional districts? For instance, in Georgia there are 10 dis- 
tricts and in Missouri there are 18 districts and in Louisiana 12 
districts and in Texas some 25. 

Now, how are you going to tell the Congressmen? Each one makes 
a designation, is that correct? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then for the State you will allocate so many? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And then an examination will be held? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And those that qualify, on No. 1, 2, and 3, will get 
the appointments? 

General Harmon. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Vinson. Irrespective of what district they come from or who 
has designated them? 

General Harmon. That is correct. That is our intention, Mr. 
Vinson, and also that the Senators would be included in the same pool. 

Mr. Vinson. Because that is what the Congress is going to ask, the 
very first question, how are you going to appoint them. So we can 
tell them we start off with 300, that every Congressman will have the 
right to designate an appointee. 

General Harmon. As many as he wants to, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. As many as he wants to? 

General Harmon. He can nominate as many as he wants. 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute. Let me clear that up. 

Mr. Smart. Up to the limit of existing law. 

General Harmon. Yes, 

Mr. Vinson. At the start you are going to have 250 or 300. The 
Secretary notifies the Congress that he is going to appoint cadets. 
Each one will be given a number that he can appoint. Will it be 1 
or more than 1? 

General Harmon, You mean—— 
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Mr. Vinson, Starting off. I am not worried about later on. I 
know how it is going to work later on. Every Member of Congress 
knows how it is going to work later on. I just want to see how it will 
start off, so we can tell the House. 

General Harmon. If I can make it clear to you, sir, our intention 
is that the number of vacancies to be filled in the opening class and in 
each class thereafter would be divided proportionately among all the 
appointing agencies. Now, in respect to the congressional appointees 
or nominees, 85.1 percent, ’ being their share, would be allocated to 
States and that number would be divided proportionately among the 
several States. Let us consider, Alabama, which has 11 Members of 
Congress. Each one of those men, Congressmen and Senators, would 
be ailowed to nominate 1, 2, 3, or 4 candidates. There would probably 
be on the order of 5 vacancies in the first year allotted to Alabama. 
So those 11 times 4, or 44 youngsters, would compete for the 5 
vacancies from Alabama. 

Mr. Winstreap. Then you would select the five top men—— 

The CHarrMan. Wait. One at atime. We will get along better. 
Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. I say you would select the top five men if you 

selected from Alabama? 

General Harmon. If there are five qualified. 

Mr. Winsteap. That is what I say, 2, 3, or 5, whatever, would be 
selected according to the grade they make from the entire State, even 
if 1 man selected 2 of them? 

General Harmon. That is correct. That is the plan as we visu- 
alize it. 

Mr. Harpy. They can come from one congressional district? 

Mr. Smart. They could. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nextson. Then the effect of this provision, General, is that 
anyone in that State can take the examination with the permission 
of the Congressmen and Senators? 

General Harmon. That is pretty near it, 

Mr. Kevtiener. Not more than four, General, according to 
custom. 

General Harmon. If there is a limitation on the number of nominees 
a Congressman can make, I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Winstreap. He could appoint everybody in his district, in 
that case. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Wickersham. 

Mr. WickersHam. General Harmon, or I might direct this, if I 
might, to the Secretary. I am looking at this morning’s paper and 
the President indicated that he thought the survey previously made 
was a rather costly survey and he thought some consideration—in 
fact the time limit and the cost of survey was such that he thought 
maybe some action should be taken from that survey. Will the 
President be consulted on it before selection is made? 

Secretary Tatsorr. If I may answer that, Mr. Chairman, are 
you-— 

Mr. WickersHam. Yes, sir, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That full report and the report of every one of 
the sites that was examined will be turned over to this new committee, 
and as I told this committee two of the men, General Spaatz and 
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General Harmon, will remain on that committee. I might keep some 
of the others. 1 haven’t decided. They will then go over the full 
data, because it would take us months and months to replace that 
information. So we will use that. However, it does not mean that 
the new committee is bound by the terms of the old committee on 
selection. 

Mr. WickersHam. Would the President be consulted, since he 
does have some place in mind? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 

Mr. WickersHam. We would not? 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, on that point—excuse me. 

Mr. WickERSHAM. Just one more question. I just wondered if 
General Harmon could tell us about how long it took 

Secretary Tatsorr. I might add to that the President said he did 
not wish to be consulted. 

Mr. WickrersHAm. I just wonder if General Harmon could tell us 
about how much time and money it cost and how long a time it took 
to make the report and about how much money it cost and when it 
was completed? 

General Harmon. Well, I haven't the slightest idea. We can get 
that information together. How long it had taken or how much it 
cost? 

Mr. WickrerRsHAM. Yes, sir, how long it took. 

General Harmon. It took us about a year. 

Mr. WickersHam. It was completed when? 

General Harmon. The summer of 1951, or spring of 1951. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Under the present system, General, of appointing 
candidates, we now designate the principal, the first and second and 
third alternate. Under your system, we may nominate a boy. 

However, in the final determination, in the competitive examination, 
the selection then would be up to you; is that right, or up to the 
Department of the Air Force? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, then, it is questionable whether | 
would, unless I had particularly bright boys, get a boy into the 
Academy from my district, is that right? 

General Harmon. I think that is a reasonable presumption, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. Now, under your system then all the bright 
boys, the upper echelon, the all ‘‘A’”’ boys, would go into the Academy. 
Now you might have some boys that are particularly adept in flying 
who may not be brilliant students, but they may have the ability to 
get by, but they would never have a chance to get into the Academy 
on a competitive basis because they would have to be particularly 
smart and top students before they could get into the institution. 

Therefore, I think there are a lot of boys who may not all be “A” 
pupils but still may have outstanding ability in some branch of the 
Air Force that are entitled to consideration just as well as the top- 
flight student. Under your system, you are going to get nothing but 
“A” boys. Supposing all of the assignments would go to a partic- 
ular area. Where does my district or any other Congressman’s 
district come in to have representation, as a student in the Academy? 
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In other words, you are taking away from us now, from respective 
congressional districts, that which we have, an opportunity to 
nominate a boy with the minimum requirements and have him 
appointed. 

In other words, you are going to do the selecting. 

General Harmon. Well, we have no intention or desire to deprive 
you of the privilege. We are only trying to find the solution to the 
requirement of starting the small classes. As far as the Air Force 
is concerned, if we allocated a certain number of vacancies to a 
particular State, we would be delighted to have the State representa- 
tion itself determine how they were divided among themselves. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I am interested in the State. At the same time 
I am interested in my district. I want boys from my district to have 
the opportunity to go into this Academy. 

Mr. Hess. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. I am not on this particular point. 

Mr. Hess. I am. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Hess. General, let me ask you this. This plan that you 
propose here as I understand it is just to get this thing started? 

General Harmon. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Hess. And then after that, appointments would be made the 
same as they are made to West Point and Annapolis now? 

General Harmon. Exactly. 

Mr. Pricr. Not the way I read his statement, they won’t be made 
exactly the same. 

Mr. Mituer. Not exactly the same. 

Mr. Price. We will develop that later, but let’s stay on this now. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. If I understand the general’s state- 
ment correctly, that isn’t so. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. I think it would be better if the general withdrew that 
and made it the same as it is at Annapolis and West Point. 

Mr. Kinpay. On that point, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kiutpay. This isn’t what I wanted to talk about a while ago, 
but on that point, notwithstanding what the gentleman may have said, 
I think the reading of the bill under which all laws applicable to West 
Point shall be applicable to the Air Academy, notwithstanding the 
general’s statement here, that that would control. 

Mr. Price. All right, let’s develop that a little. The general said 
that after you get through with this appointment idea, after you make 
your appointments you do not make it as a principal or alternate, but 
you make your selection. And then this group compete. The top one 
of that group goes in. 

Mr. Ketiener. Only for the first few classes. 

Mr. Kivpay. I want to make it clear that I agree with the general 
that you are going to have to get some interim machinery to do this 
thing. I don’t like the competitive thing at all as a basis for admission 
to the Academy, because it is not all bookworms that you want in a 
fighting force. But I think this could be cleared up by letting each, 
or having it understood that each, member would designate as many 
people as he would principals and alternates and then within the State 
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they would compete. And I think there should be a limitation on 
how many years you are going to be permitted to do that. 

In other words, whether it takes the first 4 years or maybe the 
first 6 years. There should be some limitation. I think that would 
protect it. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, if the gentleman would yield, I see another 
real difficulty here. The State of New York now, with a terrific 
population, is going to have four members nominated for the competi- 
tive list. The State of Utah, we will say, with a minimum population, 
is still going to have four members. 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Isn’t that true? 

The No. 

Mr. Brooks. Four selected? 

The CuarMan. Proportionately. 

Mr. Bennerr. Proportional. 

Mr. Brooks. I understood the general to say that, that it will 
average four per State, and that is what the figures will average. 

General Harmon. No, sir. 

(Chorus of ‘‘No.’’) 

Mr. Brooks. Let me ask the general this: What do you have in 
your inception, the first year, in the way of students in the Academy? 
How many? I figured on the basis of 250, that allowed 4 per State. 

Mr. Bennett. They are not going to be prescribed by States. 

Mr. Ketiener. New York will have more because of its greater 
population and representation. 

Mr. Brooxs. What would be your proportional selection, then? 

General Harmon. Perhaps it would make the proposition clearer 
if I approach it this way. There are 2,496 vacancies at the Military 
Academy and in most cases, in the case of Senators and Representa- 
tives, each is allowed four vacancies. Now, if each appointing 
authority, including Members of Congress, appointed one-fourth of 
his total allowance at West Point each year, you would have a fixed 
annual intake of 624 cadets. Now supposing for our purposes we 
consider or decide that in the first year we are going to take in 300 and 
the next year 324, we will say, to start the buildup. That would be 
624. In dealing with that, with the congressional representation, we 
take each State that had an even number and divide it in two. Say 
it was New York State, where it is 44—22 vacancies 1 year and 22 
vacancies the next year, which would make their 44 which would be 
the normal intake at West Point in 1 year. 

If a State had an uneven representation, we would divide that on 
the ratio of “X”’ to plus 1.” 

In other words, if it was 9, it would be 4 the first year and 5 the 
second. If it was 11, it would be 5 the first year and 6 the second. 
Does that clarify the intent? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, yes. You are going to figure it on a representa- 
tion basis and then take the percentage from that. Of course, with 
85 percent of 300, it would give you 255 to choose the first year. You 
take that 255 and you will divide that among the several States on a 
basis of population, is that it? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir; of population in terms of congressional 
representation. 
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Mr. Brooks. Well, that is a fairer arrangement than I understood 
at first there. 

General Harmon. That is exactly what we intend, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But there is no assurance any Member of Congress is 
going to have an appointee in the Academy, or cadet, under your 
system. 

The CHarrMan. Not at the beginning, but he specifically states, 
“When we reach full strength these procedures will be exactly the same 
as for West Point.” 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I get a statement in there? 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Winsreap. If we would approach it from this approach, it 
seems to me we could satisfy the differences here. 

Suppose Alabama, for instance, had 4 appointees out of 11. If you 
limited the number that each Member could recommend there and 
then selected those 4 and set up a policy that no 2 could be selected 
from any one district until each district had a selectee. 

The CuarrMan. It is a temporary thing, to get started. 

Mr. Miter. It is a temporary thing, that will last 4 years. After 
4 vears, then as I understand it, Mr. Chairman-—— 

The CuarrMan. We can write the limitation in the bill, sure. 

Mr. Miuier. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, after 4 years, 
when the Academy is full or had the full quota of students, then 
appointments will be exactly as they are for West Point and Annapolis. 

The CuHarrMan. That is it. 

Mr. Mitier. Where the Congressman nominates a principal and 
an alternate, if the principal qualifies and meets the minimum re- 
quirements, he is appointed over the alternate who may have a higher 
academic rating. Is that correct? 

The CuarrMan. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is that correct, General? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir; that is exactly correct. 

The CHatrMan. That is my understanding. I hardly see how you 
could deal with it in any other way. 

Mr. Mixer. Well, as I first read this thing, that we nominate 
people, and you might nominate four people and the top man would 
be your appointee. Now we nominate a principal and a number of 
alternates. The principal may just get by with 71 percent. The 
first alternate may have 99 percent. But the principal goes in. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. So we have the man who goes in who qualifies. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I think there is confusion with respect 
to the interim situation and that which will exist when the permanent 
program is under way. I think it would be well to clarify it for the 
record. 

On page 10, in the general’s statement, it says: 


Each Senator and Representative will nominate candidates in the same general 
manner as for West Point, but without distinction as to principal or alternate. 


As I understand it, he is talking about the permanent setup, after 
the full 
(Chorus of “‘No.’’) 
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General Harmon. This is only during the buildup, only during 
the competitive selection period. i 

Mr. Fisuer. Then he says: 

Within each State, all candidates would compete among themselves for the 
vacancies allotted to the State. 

In other words, all the nominees would take an examination and 
the top number allotted to that State would be chosen from those 
nominated; is that correct? 

General Harmon. That is our proposal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. That would not be the case, no, after you had your 
permanent setup. a 

General Harmon. With the first full-strength class that we take in, 
we would do away with all of this competitive feature and all of this 
allocation. 

It is not quite possible to say positively when that would be because 
it depends on the rate of buildup and that depends somewhat on the 
rate of construction of the permanent site. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is true, then, that it is contemplated, when the 
permanent organization is a going thing, that the manner of selection 
will be the same as it now is at West Point? 

General Harmon. It will be identical. 

Mr. Fisuur. Identical. 

General Harmon. It will be under the same laws. The only 
difference will be in the entrance examinations themselves. Our 
requirements will be different. 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

General Harmon. But the processes will be exactly the same. 

Mr. Fisuer. All right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrmMan. General Devereux? 

Mr. Devereux. General, do aerial observers receive extra com- 
pensation? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you contemplate that these aerial observers 
that you speak of on page 6 of your statement, while they are still 
cadets—would they receive extra compensation? 

General Harmon. Certainly not; no, sir. We don’t have any such 
idea, of any flying pay for cadets while they are in the Academy. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Kintpay. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kiupay. I wanted to go to another matter, but I wanted to 
make sure of it while the Secretary is here, because I feel in justice to 
the Secretary he should have an opportunity to discuss this matter. 

In your statement on yesterday you said: 

I assure you that there has been no decision or any meeting of the minds 
within the Air Force Headquarters as to the permanent site. So far as I am 
concerned the issue is wide open and I, assisted by the Commission, shall make the 
selection without partiality or favor. 


The last sentence in your statement is: 


I might add that I have discussed this bill thoroughly with President Fisen- 
hower. He is familiar with its contents and I’m authorized to say that it has his 
personal approval. 
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Now on yesterday at his press conference he was asked: 


Sir, on the Air Academy, the whole question of locating the Air Academy 
has been reopened, and all applicants have been asked to resubmit bids, after a 
Comnission worked for years with the help of paid Government professional 
experts to find seven sites. Will you say what you think about reopening this? 

To which he answered—of course this is not a quotation. This 
is the first time he had heard of this, but he would say this also. Here 
is a question in which he thought he had exercised admirable restraint. 
They would recall when he came back from Europe in 1945, he believed 
in one thing. The Air Force ought to be organized separately. He 
believed that after it had been proved that West Point and Annapolis 
could not be sufficiently large enough, he believed the Air Force ought 
to have an Academy. He believed that. He was on a board to help 
decide that, after he had made up his own mind long before, and he 
colvgragd thought he knew exactly where it ought to be and he had 

ept his mough shut and he would never admit to anyone where he 
thought it should be. So he would look into this. He had not heard 
of this reopening. 

I felt that the Secretary should be given an opportunity to reconcile 
the President’s statement of yesterday at about the same time that 
you were telling us that the question was wide open and that you 

ad discussed it with the President. 

Now he says he is going to look into, which presupposes some 
action on his part. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I don’t expect him to look into it. 

Mr. Kinpay. I didn’t hear you. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t expect him to look into it. 

I talked the bill over with the President during the previous session 
of Congress and he said he was 100 percent in favor of an Air Academy 
and if there was anything to do to help us with the legislation, to get it, 
then he would do so, that it had his full support, and that I could quote 
him as saying it had his full support. 

The CuarrMANn. He told me that himself. 

Secretary TatBorr. Now, I don’t know how much detail the 
President knew of the activity of the previous selection board. If 
we hadn’t had this complete work, I think it would take us another 
6 months or a year to thoroughly explore the various sites that are 
possibilities. But we have the report of this previous board. I am 
told that there is a sealed envelope with their report, with the selection 
of seven sites. That envelope with that report has never been opened. 
Tt is sealed and isin the safe over there and will remain so, there, until 
the bill becomes a law. If it becomes a law, then we will appoint a 
committee who will review that. They will review the entire findings 
of the previous board. That is why we are holding some of the men 
who are on that previous board on the new board. 

Mr. Kixpay. Seven sites have been publicized, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Kriipay. Oh, yes. Yes, here they are. They were given very 
wide publicity. 

Camp Beale, Calif., near Marysville; site near Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; a site near Madison, Ind.; a site near Charlotte, N. C.; site near 
Grapevine, Tex.; site in Grayson County, Tex.; and Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex. That has been given wide publicity, 
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Secretary Ta.sorr. I didn’t know those were the seven sites dealt 
with in that envelope. I don’t know how they could know that, if 
as they tell me, the seal has never been broken. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then they didn’t have one name in it? 

Secretary Tausorr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kiipay. That is the point. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I don’t expect a new boaid to take 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuartrmMan. That is beside the point. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Certainly over 60 or 90 days will be required 
to make the selection, or the recommendation. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Coming back to the cadets, General; I merely want to 
point out: You might have a boy who is a great leader and may be a 
great flier and would make a great airman, but he might not be smart 
or brilliant academically. Under your system, he does not have much 
chance of getting into the Academy. I merely want to observe that. 

Now on page 3, you talk about the courses of study. Then you 
go on to say that after the student has completed his courses, then he 
will be assigned to civilian technical schools. I would suggest that 
under present circumstances, with the conditions that exist in the 
world and our position in world affairs and finances, that consideration 
should be given to a business administration course—in there. And 
after the boy graduates, if you would place a group with the steel 
industry, with the coal industry, with the oil industry, with the 
electronics industry, with the railroad industries, and all branches of 
our economic life, and school him there, then if we were suddenly 
catapulted into an emergency, we would have men in the Air Force 
who were qualified and had some basic knowledge ot those industries, 
which to me is just as important, because of the tremendous amount 
ot money involved, as sending him to a school for technical training 
in some particular branch of the Air Force. 

I think business administration is one of the most important, as 
pointed out by our good friend and able friend, Representative 
Bennett from Florida, the need for business administration within the 
departments of our national defense program. I suggest that some 
thought be given to a business administration course along with the 
rest of the courses of study. 

The CuarrMan. I think perhaps at this point, Mr. Kelleher, our 
counsel, who has suggested certain amendments, should read the bill. 

Mr. Vinson. Just read the bill for amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Kelleher, will you read the bill? 

Mr. KELLEHER (reading): 


H. R. 5337 
A BILL To provide fo rthe establishment of a United States Air Force Academy and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Air Force 
Academy Act”’. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established in the Department of the Air Force a 
United States Air Force Academy, hereinafter referred to as the “Academy,” 
for the instruction and preparation for military service of selected persons who 
shall be known as Air Force cadets. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Academy shall be located at such place within the United 
States as the Secretary of the Air Force shall determine. The Secretary of the 
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Air Force is authorized to establish a commission, and to appoint the members 
thereof, to advise him in connection with the selection of a permanent location 
for the Academy. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, did I understand this is for amend- 
ments? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Amendments to be offered now? 

The CHarrMan. Amendments, yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, this is what I was talking about yesterday, 
where I think the bill is not clear. The earlier bill offered by the 
chairman, early in the 83d Congress, was perfectly clear, that there 
was an authorization of a temporary Academy and then the process 
of an advisory board for a permanent Academy. Then there were 
two separate appropriations, one for the temporary Academy, one of 
$10 million for a temporary site, and another for $10 million for the 
permanent site. 

Now, this bill before us has eliminated one of the $10 million. 

The Cuarrman. Temporary. 

Mr. Kitpay. What? 

The CHarrMAN. We elimnated the $16 million for temporary. 

Mr. Kintpay. Well, that is what is not clear in the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, I think it is. 

Mr. Kinpay. No; the question of temporary and permanent is not 
clear. 

The CuatrMan. Why discuss the former bill? 

Mr. Kinpay. I thought it was being read for amendments. 

The CuairmMan. | know, but how will you amend this section? 

Mr. Kitpay. Well—— 

The CuarrMan. Where isn’t it clear? 

Mr. Kitpay. I think language similar to that contained in the bill 
which you offered——— 

The CuatrMan. I don’t want to mix them up. We got rid of that 
bill. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I say this. In the statements 
of the witnesses it is stated there will be a temporary Academy. 

Mr. Kitpay. The bill doesn’t say so. 

Mr. Vinson. For the time being. But I imagine he can do that 
without any designation—I don’t know whether they can or not. 
How are you going to establish a temporary academy? 

Mr. Kitpay. That is just it. 

Mr. Vinson. And select men unless you have some authority to 
do so. 

Mr. Kixpay. I am trying to get you a bill that you can pass, Mr. 
Chairman. You are not going to pass it in this form. It is going to 
have to be made clear. You are talking about two separate and 
distinct sites. 

Mr. Vinson. In the statement it said there would be a temporary 
Academy. 

Mr. Kixtpay. That ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. Vinson. And in addition there should be a permanent Acad- 
emy. What authority have you to establish a temporary Academy 
and have cadets sent by Congressmen and the President to a tempo- 
rary Academy and by what authority can you have civilian instructors 
to do so? 


Mr. Barss. Section 4. 
Mr. Vinson. What? 
Mr. Barss. Section 4. 
Mr. Vinson. All right, if it covers it. 

Mr. Kiupay. It does not. 

Mr. Hess. It certainly does. 

Mr. Kitpay. No; that doesn’t cover the situation at all, 

Mr. Winsreap. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Vinson. If you are going to have a temporary Academy, 
Mr. Chairman, you certainly have to have some authority in law. 

General Harmon. May I answer that in this way, Mr. Vinson. 
The Academy isn’t temporary. It is a permanent Academy at a 
temporary location. 

Mr. Kitpay. The site is temporary. 

General Harmon. Yes. 

Mr. Kixupay. Here is the thing I am getting at. We have been 
batting around the figure here of $125 million. If we go to the floor 
with a bill for $125 million, in the present temper of Congress, we are 
in trouble immediately. It is my view that to get a bill, you are 
going to have to make it clear that in this particular crucial financial 
time you are going to have a temporary location, not a temporary 
Academy, that will be in existence from the date of the passage of 
the bill, but the location will be temporary. It will be, as the General 
stated I think a couple of times in his statement, at an existing Air 
Force base, and that there is no authorization for construction at your 
temporary site. 

I think your bill is going to have to show that. You have something 
then to sell. Let’s start producing officers without putting out a great 
capital investment at that time. That will come in. I think that 
is going to have to be done in order to get a bill. 

Mr. Kevurner. I think section 4, Mr. Kilday, could be amended 
appropriately for that purpose. 

Mr. Brooks. Wouldn’t that, Mr. Chairman, properly come as an 
amendment under section 4? 

The CuatrMan. I should think so. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, let’s take it up. 

The CuatrMan. Read, yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. It is understood that we haven’t passed the point so 
far as amendments are concerned? 

The Cuatrman. No. All right. 

Mr. (reading): 

Sec. 3. (b) Following the selection of a location for the Academy, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force is authorized 

(1) to acquire land from other Government agencies without reimburse- 
ment, with the consent of such agencies: 

(2) to acquire lands and rights pertaining thereto, or other interests therein, 
including the temporary use thereof, by donation, purchase, exchange of 
Government-owned lands, or otherwise, without regard to section 3648, 
Revised Statutes, as amended— 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, you wish to amend that in the following 
fashion: On lines 13 and 14, strike the language, “‘without regard to 
section 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended; and’’, and substitute 
therefor this language: “without regard to section 601, act of Sep- 
tember 28, 1951, 65 Stat. 365, 40 U.S. C. 551.” That is the law 
which now requires the military departments to present real estate 
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projects and clear with the committee prior to taking action to acquir. 
property. 

Mr. Gavin. Can one of the gentlemen tell me why the word ‘‘dona- 
tion”’ is in there? 

Mr. Ke.iener. You need law in order to accept a gift. 

Mr. Gavin. Then you are going to get into a controversy. Sup- 
posing somebody comes along and the Air Force decides on a location 
that they are going to purchase outright. Somebody else comes along 
and says, ‘‘Well, here, we give you a tract that we think is qualified to 
do the kind of a job you want done. We are going to give it to you.”’ 
Then the controversy comes in: “Here is something for nothing and 
here is something we have to pay for. Where are we going to go?” 

The donation part might not be acceptable to the Air Force. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman-——— 

Mr. Gavin. We are going to have some controversy about it. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the amend- 
ment——— 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. On that particular amendment, I want to be sure I 
understand it. Under the amendment proposed, it would be unneces- 
sary for this project to be resubmitted to the committée? 

Mr. That is correct, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Brooks. What does this amendment do? Doesn’t this amend- 
ment require, under section 601, of September 1951—doesn’t that 
require some notice to the committee? 

} Mr. Ke.uener. Section 601 does require a clearance with the 
committee, but this would say without regard to section 601. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, without regard. 

The CuarrMAN. This eliminates the real-estate clearance. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Which should be done. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

The CHarrMANn. Without objection, the amendment is adopted. 

No objection, the amendment is adopted. 
Mr. Subsection 3 (b) (3). To prepare plans, specifi- 
cations, and designs, to make surveys and to do all other preparatory 
work, by contract or otherwise, as he deems necessary or advisable 
in connection with the construction, equipping, and organization of 
the Academy at such location. 

I believe at that point, Mr. Chairman, you wish to amend the bill 
in the following particulars. On line 19, strike the period and insert 
a semicolon and add the word “and,” and following line 19, insert a 
new subsection 4, to read as follows: 
to construct and equip temporary or permanent public works, including buildings, 
facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, at such location. 

That amendment would provide construction authority so that 
actual construction at the permanent site could proceed without further 
ado. 

Mr. Kiipay. Why do you use ‘‘temporary’’? 

Mr. Kevuener. Sir? 

Mr. Kiipay. Why did you use the word ‘‘temporary’’? 

Mr. Ketuiener. “To construct and equip temporary or permanent 
public works.”” There may be a need to put up temporary buildings. 
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This will show that the Congress understands that this requirement 
may arise, 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean a tool shed or temporary barracks? 

Mr. Kevieder. It could be a temporary barracks. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Kelleher, isn’t that departing from what General 
Harmon suggested, that we are going to use a permanent base? 

Mr. Ketiener. This authority would be available only at the 
permanent site, Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you say that in there? 

Mr. Kevuiener. | think so. 

Mr. Vinson. Read the next one—3 there. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes. It reads: 
to construct and equip temporary or permanent publie works, including buildings, 
facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, at such location, 

And “such location” refers to the permanent site. 

Mr. Brooks. At the permanent site? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. But now suppose you have construction to make at 
the temporary site for the Academy? 

Mr. Ketvener. There is no authority for it in this bill as it is 
written. That was Mr. Kilday’s point, I believe. 

Mr. Vinson. Read the second part. 

Mr. Hess. You have to adopt that amendment first. 

The CHarrMan. Any objection to the amendment? No objection, 
the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point may | make an inquiry of the Secretary. 
What do you think of the word “donation”? Don’t vou think every 
section of the United States is going to come up with some proposed 
airbase site to be donated to the Government? What is your opinion 
on that? 

Secretary Tausorr. | think it is going to be a very serious problem 
and a serious and weighty decision. 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think it will be a tough decision to make, 
but I think we can make it. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Wouldn’t it be better with the word “donation” 
out of there? That is what you want to know. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I want to know, whether it would be 
better to leave the word “‘donation”’ out of there. 

Mr. Hess. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Hess. Well, isn’t this the situation, Mr. Secretary? You will 
select a site. Nobody will know what site it is going to be. After 
the site is selected, then they may donate property at the site you 
have selected. So the donation doesn’t come into the picture until 
after the site is selected. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is the way I would like to have it. 
But supposing somebody from Timbuktu, or in any State, says, 
“Here we have 10,000 acres.”’ 

The CHarrRMAN. You wouldn’t want it if it were free, unless it 
met your requirements. 
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Secretary Tatrnorr. No. 

The Cuarrman. It would be much better 

Secretary Tatsorr. 1 am not worried about that. 1 think it is 
going to be a tough decision and a weighty decision, but I think we 
can make it. 

‘'r EKanpay. “hat would be the ideal situation, but I think the 
Secretary is going to find it won’t work that way. Because back about 
1928 we gave the Air Force — we donated— a half million dollars worth 
of land for the construction of the West Point of the Air, and it was 
constructed on land that we gave the Air Force. And I think it has 
been recognized always that had we not donated, we wouldn’t have 
gotten it. Just as the gentleman from Pennsylvania says, you are 
going to be subject to an awful lot of criticism if Timbuktu offers you 
a half million dollars worth of land or a million dollars worth and you 
don’t take it. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 2, line 
12, to strike the word “donation.”’ 

Mr. Vinson. I am not going to buy it. 

The CuarrMan. Well, vou have heard the suggested amendment. 
Those in favor say “aye.” 

(Ayes.) 

The CHarrMAN. Opposed “no.”’ 

(Chorus of noes.) 

The CuarrMan. The noes appear to have it. The noes have it. 
The amendment is rejected. Do you have anything, Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No; that is just what I wanted to speak about. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Read, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. (reading) : 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of enabling early operation of the Academy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to utilize, with the consent of the agencies 
concerned, any available facilities owned by the United States; and to contract 
with civilian institutions for such operation or instruction as he may deem 
necessary. 

Mr. Kivpay. This is where I was told that my proposal would be 
pertinent. This is not where I thought it belonged, so I am not 
prepared to offer language. I would propose language that would 
make it clear that we are talking about 2 sites, or maybe it would be 
1, but anyway it is for the immediate operation or as quickly as 
possible—-the general said a year—at an interim or a temporary site. 

Now this says from other Government agencies, and things of that 
kind. I think we have to make it clear that the Air Force is going to 
begin the training of permanent career officers at an existing Air 
Force base. Because I have never seen a base vet that the Army had 
and the Air Force could use without tearing it all apart, and vice 
versa. Of course when you bring ia WAC’s, it is entirely different 
again. You have to tear it down all over again. I think we have to 
make it abundantly clear in this bill that you are going to start with 
this kind, with the economy program on and a cut in appropriations, 
that it is at an existing Air Force base, one designed by the Air Force 
to meet its purposes. Because we know about this reprograming and 
transferriig of fwads. Members of the House all know about that. 

If you don’t make it clear that you are going to use an existing Air 
Foree base aud then not authorize money for construction, the way 
vou have it now, you are going to have difficulty. 
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Mr. Vinson, Isn’t that, Mr. Kilday, what the statement carried 
out? 

Mr. Kinpay. That is exactly General Harmon’s statement. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right exactly. 

Mr. Kitpay. He says an interim location at an existing Air Force 
base. That is just exactly what General Harmon said. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right exactly. 

Mr. Brooks. Minimum construction. 

Mr. Keviener. May | suggest, Mr. Chairman, that I draft such 
language and coufer with Mr. Kilday and you? 

Mr. Vinson. I suggest that it is the sense of the committee that 
counsel be authorized to draft the language carrying out what General 
Harmon said, that during this short period of time there will be made 
available and used Air Force facilities for this temporary tustitution. 

Mr. Kinupay. The General used apt language, I think, ‘existing Air 
Force bases’ at one place, and then in another, the singular, “existing 
Air Force base.” 

Mr. Vinson. That is certainly, Mr. Chairman, in accordance with 
what everybody thought it was going to be, a temporary institution 
on some land belonging to the Government. 

The CHairMAN. Evisting. 

Mr. Vinson. Operated by the Air Force. And then after that, get 
all the plans and specifications and select the site, and then a perma- 
nent academy will be established. 

Mr. Hess. On page 7, the General says, ‘‘We plan to use as an 
interim site one of our existing Air Force bases.” 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, exactly. 

The CHarrmMan. That is it. 

Mr. Vinson. Now I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Kelleher be 
instructed to prepare suitable language to carry that out. 

The CHarrmMan. And insert it at this point. 

Mr. Vinson. At this point. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. We will get a chance to go over the language? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. All right, 5; section 5. 

Mr. Kevuener. Section 5. All appropriate provisions of law, not 
inconsistent with the purposes of this act, which pertain to the United 
States Military Academy shall, by the authority of this section, also 
pertain to the United States Air Foree Academy. All references in 
these laws to the Secretary of the Army, the Army, or any officer or 
agency thereof shall, in pertaining to the Air Force Academy, be con- 
strued as referring, respectively, to the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Air Force, and such officers and agencies of the Air Force as he may 
designate. The organization of the Air Force Academy shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Air Force. In order to permit an 
orderly increase in the number of Air Force cadets, the Secretary of 
the Air Force may, by means of competitive examinations, limit the 
number to be appointed annually. 

I believe it is your thought, Mr. Chairman, to insert language at 
this point which would show precisely the manner in which those 
appointments will be made and limit the period during which the 
Secretary may exercise that authority. 

Mr. Brooks. Four years. 

The CHarrMan. That meets vour objection there, Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Ketitener. No number of years has been decided, no period 
of time. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, what length of time do you think 
should be set? 

The CHarrMAN. Four to six years. 

Mr. Ketiener. I understand 6 years might be necessary. 

General Harmon. I wouldn’t make it less than 6 years, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrMAN. Six years, until you build up full strength? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. It might be done before that, but 
I think it would be better—— 

Mr. Miuuer. Not to exceed 6 years. 

Mr. Brooks. We can amend it. 

The CuarrMan. That is it; not to exceed 6 years. That will take 
care of it. 

Mr. Cunninauam. If you need a longer time, we can change that. 

The CuarrMan. What is your proposed language there, Phil? 

Mr. Ke.uener. On page 3, change section 5 to section 5 (a) and 
add the following new subsection 5 (b), having stricken out the last 
sentence of the present section 5. The language of the new sub- 
section 5 (b): 

To permit an orderly increase in the number of Air Force cadets during the 
period ending not more than six years after the entrance of the initial class at 
the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force may limit the number to be appointed 
during that period by providing for a competitive examination to be held annually 
in each State, each Territory and Puerto Rico, among those persons nominated 
to the Academy by Senators, Representatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico. During the above- 
prescribed period, the number of vacancies allocated to each State, each Territory, 
and Puerto Rico shall be proportional to the representation in Congress from that 
State or Territory or Puerto Rico. Appointments from each State, each Terri- 
tory, and Puerto Rico shall be made from among qualified candidates in the 
order of merit established by the examinations. During the same period, the 
vacancies allocated to other sources shall be filled from anong qualified candidates 
in each category in order of merit established by similar competitive examinations 
and shall not exceed 15 percent of the total number of appointments authorized. 
Mr. Vinson. May I ask, Mr. Chairman: What about the other 14 
ercent that are appointed by statute, by the President, and the 
istrict of Columbia and all those? 

Mr. Ketiener. Those appointments would fall within the 15 
percent, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Kizpay. I have this in mind. I know the general has given 
a lot of thought, on this gimmick of getting it started. You say that 
after you get your full 4-year course in the Academy and running, 
then you are going to place in effect the congressional appointments. 
I just have this in mind. Your Academy is going to be full then. 

at are you going to have to put into this to then get orderly 
started on congressional appointments? Everybody can’t make one 
appointment or can’t do as we now have it—the Military Academy 
as 4 cadets or the Naval Academy 5 midshipmen. You are going to 
have to have something—— 

Mr. Vinson. Vacancies at the Academy. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, how are you going to allocate them? Mr. 
Winstead raised the question a while ago, is what brought it to my 
mind, where he said until such time as there was one from each 
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district or something of the kind. But isn’t there a practical difficulty 
there, General? I imagine you have thought it out. 

General Harmon. There really is, Mr. Kilday. It might be 
eliminated if the system of full regular appointments went in earlier 
than the expiration of the 6 years. What you anticipate, we worry 
about, also. 

Mr. Kixipay. [ am sure you have. 

General Harmon. That in the first year the full appointments go 
into effect, at that moment each Member of Congress will be entitled 
to four cadets in the Academy. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is right. 

General Harmon. He only has one. If each one appointed three, 
we would be overwhelmed. We couldn’t possibly handle it. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. How are you going to handle it? 

Mr. Price. Of course, under your system you will have the full 
quota. They wouldn’t all graduate at one time. 

Mr. Hess. A particular district might not have any. 

General Harmon. Our real thinking on this was that we would not 
know until at least 4 vears from now how this was going to work out 
and at that time if the difficulties ahead were serious we would come to 
Congress and ask for further extension of the competitive feature. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move the amendment be adopted. 

The CuHarrmMan. It has been moved and seconded we adopt the 
amendment. Without objection, the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Ketiener. Section 6. For the purpose of accelerating the 
establishment of the course of instruction and activation of the 
Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to transfer to 
the Academy, with the consent of the individuals and departments 
concerned, cadets and midshipmen from the upper classes of the 
United States Military Adademy and the United States Naval 
Academy. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move that be stricken out. 

The CHarrMAN. We can delete that, because there is no intention 
of utilizing what it would provide. Without objection, section 6 is 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Ke.iener. Section 7—— 

The CuHatrMan. Change 7 to 6. 

Mr. Ketuener. Will be changed to 6. There is authorized to be 
appropriated, to remain available until expended, when so specified 
in the appropriation act concerned, not to exceed $10 million for the 
purpose of section 3 of this act. 

Mr. Kitpay. There, again, Mr. Chairman, you see that section 3 
was the thing that the old bill made clear what your authorization was 
for, because section 3 was your permanent site. This has got to be 
amended to bring it into consonance with the other, that will make it 
clear that this is at the permanent site. Now, whether it should be 
10 million or more, I don’t know. 

The CuarrmMan. And we should perhaps change it from 10 to 30. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I would like to see it changed from 10 to 30. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to offer that an an amendment, to 
change it. But Mr. Kilday is right. We should make it conform. 

Mr. Vinson. Section 4. 

The CHairMan. Section 4. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question, 
42066—54—No. 506 
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The Cuarrman. Wait just a minute. How would it then read, 
Mr. Kelleher, section 6? 

Mr. Keviener. It would cover both section 3 and the new lan- 
guage in section 4. : 

Mr. Bennerr. Which you say, “for the purposes of this Act”. _ 

Mr. Ketiener. “Purposes of this Act’. Except there is one diffi- 
culty with that language. There might be the possibility of expending 
an unknown amount, at least one that the committee wouldn’t pass 
on, with respect to the temporary site. 

Mr. Vinson. No. Why doesn’t it apply to section 2, when you 
establish the Academy? 

Mr. Kev_iener. No expense involved there, sir. That is mere 
legislative language authorizing the establishment of the concept of 
an Academy. 

The CuatrMan. The principal. 

Mr. Vinson. Where do we establish it? 

Mr. Hass. Section 3. 

Mr. Ke._iener. Section 2 establishes the Academy as such, and 
section 3 implements the concept by allowing the acquisition of land 
and construction. 

Mr. Bares. What is wrong with just 3? 

Mr. Vinson. What section are we establishing it in? 

Mr. Keviener. Section 2. 

Mr. Bennett. Three. 

Mr. KeLuener. Section 3, then grants the specific authority to do 
things with respect to it, that is, acquire land, construct, and so on. 

Mr. Vinson. That is where your money goes. 

Mr. Bares. Leave it the way it is. 

Mr. Kiupay. I would like to inquire whether Mr. Kelleher has in 
mind the new language for section 4? 

Mr. Ketuener. I don’t at this time, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, we are going to meet again on this bill? 

The CuarrMaANn. We will have to meet, I think, in the morning. 
The House meets now. We will have to meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

Mr. Vinson. Let’s have it understood, Mr. Chairman, that the 
hearing is closed and we will meet for the purpose of voting on the 
amendments. 

The CuarrmMan. On the amendments. 

Mr. Kitpay. Isn’t it possible that we are going to want to ask some 
more questions of General Harmon and perhaps the Secretary? 

The Cuarrman. I think it might be helpful. We may get into a 
snag here. Better not close it here. 

If you can conveniently be here tomorrow to help us out, we will 
appreciate it. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will be delighted. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, would it be all 
right if Mr. Kelleher approaches it this way, that in section 6 we 
authorize say, not to exceed $30 million for this purpose and not more 
than a minimum amount, we will say, 1 million, should be used for 
repairs or construction on a temporary location? 

The CuarrmMan. No. 
Mr. Gavin. We can discuss that tomorrow morning. 
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The CHatRMAN. We will discuss it. And I hope the members will 
be here tomorrow morning 

Secretary TaLsort. I would like to have it less than that. 

Mr. Brooks. A minimum amount. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to report the bill tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Gavin. What did you say, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would like to have a’ minimum amount in, 
but I don’t think we will need as much as $1 million. 

Mr. Brooks. So they won’t be hamstrung and can go ahead and 
do the work and we will know what they are : doing. 

Mr. Gavin. We don’t want any amount in, too, that will make it 
difficult when we get on the floor of the House to get this thing 
initiated and underway. 

Mr. Miuuer. We eliminated section 6 from the bill. At the time 
we did it, I hadn’t given it much thought, but since then it strikes me 
maybe we ought to talk to the Army and Ni avy before we do that. 
They are affected by it, because it means for the next 4 or 6 years they 
have to continue to pour 25 percent of their graduates into the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Bares. That has been stricken. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. The Army and Navy have both 
testified in support of the bill. 

Mr. Miuuer. They testified in support of it, but this section relieves 
them from supplying 25 percent of their graduating class to the Air 
Force and we have stricken that from it. 

Mr. Ke.uener. No, it doesn’t, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, it does—no, they have to continue now to supply 
for the next 4 or 6 years 25 percent of their graduates. 

Mr. Vinson. Until this school gets to running. 

Mr. Miuuer. Until it gets to running. 

Mr. Vinson. Otherwise you wouldn’t have officers in the Air Force. 

Mr. Mitier. Under this section it authorizes the transfer of men 
from those Academies that would have been charged to that 25 percent. 

Mr. Vinson. No, that is stricken out. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is it. In striking it out, you are continuing to 
levy on the Army and Navy Academy graduates. With that stricken 
out, maybe the Army and the Navy might have some other reaction to 
it. They might take that to the Senate. 

The CuHarrmMan. We will consider that along with the other 
suggested amendments. We stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. the following day, Friday, January 15, 1954.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, January 15, 1954. 
The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short (chair- 
man) presiding. 
The CuarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 
The Chair apologizes to you all for being delayed a bit. We have 
had a policy committee for the last 2 hours and a half over in the 
Capitol. It was impossible to get away until this minute. L think. 
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perhaps some members of the committee would like to ask maybe a few 
more questions of either the Secretary or of General Harmon. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I would like to ask General Harmon some questions 
and probably the Secretary, also, to make sure we have agreement. 

General Harmon, in your statement you outlined the extent to 
which air training, flight training, and the servicing of planes and 
thinzs of that kind, would be integrated with the academic training. 

Do I understand now that there is agreement within the Air Force 
that substantially the program, the curriculum that you have out- 
lined is agreed upon within the Air Force? 

General Harmon. I think I can say without hesitation that that is 
correct. Mr. Talbott could confirm that from his point of view. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I should think that it is subject to minor 
changes. 

Mr. Kivpay. Yes. 

Secretary Tatrort, I think generally it is true. 

Mr. Kivpay. | appreciate that. But, substantially, that would be 
the minimum air training in the Air Academy? 

General Harmon. From my point of view, that would be a fair 
statement, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I ask that because of what has gone on during the 
years that this proposal has been pending. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, it is true that at one time the Air Force was 
pretty well confirmed in its view that there would be no flying training 
at all in the Air Academy; isn’t that correct? 

General Harmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. That the Air Academy would be strictly an academic 
education, the equivalent of West Point and Annapolis, without any 
flying? 

General Harmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. And I believe it was based upon a recommendation of 
a board, of a formal board within the Air Force? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Headed, I believe, by General Fairchild? 

General Harmon. It was either Fairchild or General Young. 
Fairchild, I understand, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, that concept is no longer in the picture. 

General Harmon. No, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. I think it is very important that we get in the record 
that there is to be that minimum of flying instruction, because there 
has been a strong feeling in some quarters that there should not be 
purely academic education in this Air Academy. 

So do I understand, then, that we can assure the House that there 
will be a minimum—that this is roughly the minimum—flying and 
air training that there will be in the Air Academy? 

General Harmon. Well, Mr. Kilday, you certainly can make that 
assertion as far as I am concerned, and as far as all of the indications 
on the part of the Chief of Staff and the Secretary, and the Staff of 
the Air Force in my tenure of office in this project. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, Mr. Secretary, that is the policy from the 
———s level of the Air Force? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Now, General Harmon, sometime ago Stewart Field 
was built. I believe it is some 12 miles from West Point. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Flying instruction no longer is given there to the 
cadets at West Point? 

General Harmon. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was abandoned some time ago? 

General Harmon. Since World War II. It is not abandoned. It 
is in use by the 

Mr. Kiupay. I didn’t mean the field was abandoned. I meant the 
integration of the flying training with the academic training of cadets. 
That is no longer in the program. 

General Harmon. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And during the time that flying training was given to 
the cadets, it was found necessary to give it during a period of time 
that they were taken from West Point and given an intensive basic 
flying course elsewhere? 

General Harmon. If you mean elsewhere from West Point—— 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

General Harmon. I believe that they took advantage of the summer 
and had their basic training or primary training at civilian primary 
flying schools that were operated by the Air Force during the war 
elsewhere than at West Point. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is correct. 

General Harmon. And also that flying training was carried on 
during the academic year at Stewart Field. 

Mr. Kixupay. Yes, but the actual flying and the solomg—they did 
solo before they graduated, did they not? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. And that was done at training bases of the Air Force 
away from West Point, during the summer? 

General Harmon. During the summer. But during the academic 
year it was back at Stewart Field. 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes. 

But it wasn’t possible to give them at Stewart Field, during the 
winter primarily, a sufficient amount of training for them to solo. It 
was necessary to supplement it at an Air Force training base. 

General Harmon. Yes, I think that would be a fair statement. It 
certainly was better to spread them around among a number of smaller 
primary schools in various parts of the country than to try to con- 
centrate the load at Stewart Field. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, the distance of Stewart Field from West Point 
was an element in that, I believe. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. In other words, the transportation of the cadets a 
distance of 12 miles was found to be a handicap within the time 
available from academic studies? 

General Harmon. Yes, it was. And of course, also the nature of 
the road: the road from West Point to Stewart Field goes over Storm- 
king Mountain which in the wintertime is apt to be snowed in some 
of the time. 

Mr. Kitpay. And of course during that same type of weather it was 
not suitable for that very early flying training. 

General Harmon. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. Of course, you don’t want it too close and yet you 
don’t want it too far away. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. It has to be reasonable. 

Mr. Kixpay. I believe the gentleman will agree that it has to be 
accessible to the point where the fellows can go over there. 

In other words, it is right here, and you need only a little while to 
go over there, without scheduling a bus trip. 

General Harmon. I think the actual distance is more or less a 
matter of opinion. As you all know, these jet aircraft make such a 
terrific noise that we would rather not have it right outside the aca- 
demic buildings, far enough away to relieve some of the noise and 
yet close enough so that the distance to be traveled is not a factor 
in your scheduling. 

Mr. Kipay. I believe that is all I have right now. 

Mr. Vinson. What would be the distance that you would figure, 
then, that the field should be from the academic buildings? Now 
let’s assume you’re planning the plant and you are planning the field. 
How far away would you think the field should be from the classrooms 
in order not to interfere with the studies on account of the noise? 

General Harmon. We are figuring on 2 or 3 miles, Mr. Vinson. 

The Cuarrman. I should think at least that much. Four or five. 

General Harmon. Possibly 4, 5—— 

The CuarrMan. Four or five. 

General Harmon. Between 2 and 5 wouldn’t make very much 
difference in the travel by bus or truck. 

Mr. Kev_iener. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Ke_iener. General, how many hours of training does a Air 
Force cadet get until he is a finished pilot, I mean the present Air 
Force cadet? 

General Harmon. I can give you that in just a minute, sir. I 
wouldn’t want to give it offhand. 

Mr. Ke.utener. Then the second part of the question is to corre- 
late that to the amount of training corresponding to the training that 
those cadets get, that they will get at the Air Force Academy, and 
how much additional training they will need after that to make the 
finished pilot? 

General Harmon. Just a minute. 

There is a distinction of course in that we give 171 hours in actual 
flying, in the observe course, which the aviation cadet or the young 
officer going into pilot training would not get. So we have that first. 
And then we have a certain amount, about 55 hours of pilot training, 
and that is the only amount you can properly deduct from the total 
number of hours. 

Mr. Ketiener. Perhaps that should be the relationship, then, 
that you would make. 

General Harmon. The total for pilot training at our flying schools 
is 220 hours. We would give about 50 at the Academy. That would 
leave about 170 hours after our cadets graduated and went on to the 
gd flying schools to complete their pilot training. 

Mr. Ketiener. And in months, how long would that take 
normally? 
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General Harmon. Fifteen months would be the normal time, with- 
out that which we give at the Academy. 

Mr. Keuiener. And perhaps about 9 or 10 months after the 
Academy, to arrive at the same position? 

General Harmon. That is correct. 

Mr. Keviener. Thank you, sir. 

General Harmon. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. General, may I ask this question, and it comes from 
a conversation that I had this morning with a colleague on the way 
down to the office. He asked me a few pertinent questions, one of 
which was the cost. What does it cost to build an academy, I mean 
the minimum cost? Now, we have been working on this several years. 
I think they are going to ask us on the floor what we can expect over 
a long-range period to be the minimum cost of an academy of this 
character. 

The CHarrMan. The Secretary said at least a minimum of $125 
tnillion. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, would that give us a minimum completed 
academy, 125 million? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Our figures—we spoke of several estimates on 
this—the latest figures we have made up over in our office is 131 
million. I have made the statement that I felt that the minimum 
that we could expect was 125 million. Whether it runs to 150 or 
170 

Mr. Brooks. And that is an academy which will take care of a 
student personnel of about 2,600 people? 

Secretary Talbott. 2,500 to 2,600; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. 2,500 or 2,600. 

And that is the long-range cost which will be of course supplemented 
year to year. Well, how much will it take to get that Academy in 
operation? I mean, what is the minimum that we have to put up to 
get you started in the new grounds? 

Secretary Tautsort. I think the minimum, as I said—I think $125 
million is the minimum that we can have expended by the time—— 

Mr. Brooks. That would be the completed minimum, wouldn’t it? 
It would be the Academy completed. But I meant how much con- 
struction would have to be done—— 

Secretary Tatsorr. Before we start to use it? 

Mr. Brooks. For you to actually use it; yes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I should think it would be pretty close to that 
full amount. 

Mr. Brooks. It would. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Might I say at that point—I am not revealing any 
secrets. 

I was under the impression, Mr. Secretary, the other day, when we 
went over to see Mr. Tabor and Mr. Wigglesworth, that they perhaps 
would go along with letting you have $25, $30 million to get this thing 
started, in order to make your contracts and go along. 

Secretary Tausorr. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. Well, I just talked a few minutes ago, immediately 
before rushing over to the committee, with Mr. Tabor, and he said, 
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“T think they can’t spend that much money.’’ Hefsays, “I would say 
$5 million.” 

Mr. Brooks. You can’t get something for nothing, Mr. Chairman. 
If you want an academy, you have to pay for it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Those are some of the facts of life I have been trying 
to stress here. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. I think we will have the figures to show Mr. 
Tabor just what we can properly and economically spend during this 
18-month period that we are talking about. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, Mr. Vinson—well, the reason I would give 
ou that bit of information is we are going to have some difficulty, 
’m afraid, unless we can reach an agreement in advance. 

Now, I told the speaker and the leader, Mr. Martin and Mr. Halleck, 

a few minutes ago, that I thought we could report this bill out and go 
before the Rules Committee Monday and they would schedule it for 
next week, so we can get it through, I hope, without too much contro- 
versy. But it may be necessary for you and me to call upon the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the record to get some 
testimony as to what you contemplate the operational cost after the 
academy has been established will be. 

It will be somewhat along the lines of West Point, about what the 
cost is at West Point. 

General Harmon. The best we would be able to give on that Mr. 
Mc tg would be that it would be comparable to the cost of West 

oint. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, I think—the cost at West Point for civilian 
instructors, travel and training devices, appropriated this fiscal year, 
was $2,151,000, and the maintenance and operation, not including 
salaries of military personnel, subsistence, and so forth, was $8,218,600. 
So it will cost in the neighborhood of $10 million annually to maintain 
a student body of approximately 2,500 to 2,600 men there? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Those charges are specifically to the Military Academy, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Harmon. And we would, of course, have some additional 
costs due to the flying training program. Whether they should be 
charged to the Academy or to the flying training command is an 
academic question, because we plan in the summer times to bring 
in the instructors and planes from the training command do the 
instruction of the cadets at the Academy. 

So if vou charge it to the Academy, it would be an increased amount. 
If you charged it to the normal training of pilots and observers, it 
would not be chargeable to the Academy because you would have to 
train them in any event. 

Mr. Winstgap. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMan. I think maybe it would be helpful at this point—is 
General Washbourne here? 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. I think that General Washbourne, who is Director 
of Installations of the Department of the Air Force, who knows a lot 
about construction matters, might give the committee some informa- 
tion that would be helpful to us when we get this bill on the floor. 
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Mr. Mr. Coarrman—— 

The CHarrMAN. General Washbourne, take the chair there. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Take the chair there. 

Let’s pursue this one point. I will get to you in a minute. 

Mr. Winstead, do you have any question on this particular point? 

Mr. WinstEAD. I wondered: Do we charge the equipment such as 
tanks and other equipment to West Point or to the Regular Military 
Establishment? 

Mr. Smart. To training. 

Mr. Winsteap. It is charged to training and not charged to West 
Point. 

Mr. Smitu. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. What about the Naval Academy, the ships and 
so on? 

Mr. Ketiener. Not charged to the Academy. 

Mr. Winsteap. Not charged to the Academy. 

lhe CuarrmMan. General Washbourne, could you give the com- 
mittee some information—— 

Mr. Gavin. Before we proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

The All right. 

Mr. Gavin. So we understand what we are talking about, we are 
talking now about a permanent project and then we also talk about a 
temporary school. Now, the first thing we have to do is get it author- 
ized. That is No. 1. The first thing I think we ought to find 
out, how much this temporary school is going to cost us, to get that 
in operation, as to the approximate amount of money that 1s going 
to be required to establish this school and get it moving. How we 
can get into determining what an appropriation should be for the over- 
all finished project, when you haven’t any plans or specifications or 
estimates or anything, to determine what the job is going to cost. 

And I was wondering whether we are going to restrict our discussion 
here as to the establishment of this school on a temporary basis to get 
it under way or are we talking about a finished project now for actual 
construction. That is what | would like to have cleared up. 

The CuatrmMan. Of course, the temporary school is to be established 
at an existing Air Force base, as I understand it. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the amount of money would be, I should 
think, relatively small. But I think it would be helpful if you could 
answer Mr. Gavin’s question and tell us approximately how much 
you think it would cost for 2 or 3 years, until you build up the Academy. 

Secretary Tatnorr. If we talk about construction costs of parti- 
tions or painting or doing some trivial building, I should think that if 
we have in the bill somewhere around half a million dollars, that is 
perfectly sufficient. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that would be a very small amount. 

The thing that is worrying me more than anything else is just what 
the chairman has suggested here this morning. 

We are all enthusiastic about the prospect of this school but there is a 
lot of economy-minded Members on the floor of the House and when 
we get over there and start to discuss this, if you are coming in with an 
amount that is of such a proportion that it may scare them off—I am 
primarily interested in the authorization to get the temporary school 
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started, more than I am in getting an appropriation for the actual 
construction which is 2 or 3 years away. 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Secretary, would it hamstring you or interfere with your 
progress seriously if we would put in the bill that you would be au- 
thorized to spend not more than a half million or one million—maybe 
we should make it $1 million—at the temporary site? 

Secretary TaLsorr. No, that wouldn’t hamper us at all. I would 
like that. 

The CuarrmMan. A million dollars would take care of you amply? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Amply. I don’t think we would spend that. 

The CuarrmMan. You wouldn’t spend that. 

Because you are going to go ahead, and establish a school at an 
existing Air Force base? 

Secretary TaLBorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If you want to put in a million dollars, to give 
you some latitude. 

Secretary TaLBorr. That is fine. 

The CHatrMan. You perhaps won’t spend that much. 

Now, let’s proceed 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, on that point, would that place any 
limitation on the operation of their temporary school? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I just asked him if it would hamstring or 
interfere with it, and he said no. 

Mr. Ke_iener. That would come from other sources. 

The CHarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Vinson. Operations. 

The CHarrMAN. Operations, yes. 

Now, General Washbourne, as a construction man, what sum do 
you think you should be allowed by this committee, authorized by 
this committee or appropriated by the Appropriations Committee, 
in order to get this thing under way, without causing serious interrup- 
tion and wasteful delay? 

General WAsHBoURNE. To meet the schedule that has been set 
up here to begin operations on June 30, 1957 we ought to have fund- 
ing available now on the order of about $25 million. 

The CuatrrMan. You can’t make contracts, can you, or look ahead 
unless you do have that authorization? 

General WasHpourne. If we had that kind of money made 
available to start off, we would use it in about ¢his fashion. 

The CuarrMan. Now that is what we want. Let’s make a record 
here. 

General WasHBourNE. About $5 million for site preparation, in- 
cluding some pavements. About $11 million for utilities and access. 
About $5 million as the cost of land acquisition; $3 million for plan- 
ning, engineering, and surveys. And $1 million figure for contin- 
gencies. That is the type of start I would see us able to make in the 
18-month period following selection of the permanent site with 
$25 million. 

Mr. Gavin. What does that total? 

General WAsHBOURNE. $25 million, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Exactly? 

Mr. Hess. Yes. 
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Mr. Bennett. Did you say land acquisition twice, once when you 
started off and once later on? 

General WasHBouRNE. No, sir. 

The CuartrMan. How large an area of land would you have? What 
acreage? 

General WasHpourNe. That of course depends upon the site. I 
have heard figures of around 9,000 acres mentioned and I have also 
seen layout studies with an airfield involving as high as 15,000 acres. 

The CuarrMaNn. And it is possible, is it not, General, that you might 
acquire that land at a smaller sum of money, if you could get it 
donated? 

General WasHBOURNE Yes, sir; I think it is entirely possible that 
we might get the land vested in the United States at considerably less 
cost than this. But I don’t like to feel that the value of the land 
should be the determining factor in siting the Academy. 

The CHarrMan. We agree to that. 

General WasHBOURNE. Now, in building several bases, our land 
cost averages about 5 percent of the total. So it is not an important 
factor in cost. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the general could be 
permitted again to read those items over, slowly, so we can digest 
them? ‘They are millions. Just go a little slower. 

General WAasHBOURNE. Be glad to. 

Five million dollars for site preparation, including pavements. 

Eleven million dollars for utilities and access. 

Five million dollars for land acquisition. 

Three million dollars for planning, surveying, and engineering. 

And $1 million for contingencies. 

Total, $25 million. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now that is based on a completed plant by 1957? 

General WasunourNe. That is based on beneficial occupancy by 
1957, Mr. Vinson. I don’t think the entire setup would be finished 
within that period. I can’t think that. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, have you any figures as to the next appropria- 
tion, how much the next would be asking for? 

General WasHBourNE. With a figure of $25 million in hand in the 
first year, I would estimate that about another $30 million would be 
the proper figure to add in the next round to continue the construction, 
that figure. 

Mr. Brooxs. What would that include? 

The Cuatrman. The buildings, I suppose. 

General WasHpourne. In that second year we would expect to 
start a considerable number of the major buildings—the housing, the 
academic structures, the laboratories, storehouses, and such things as 
that. 

In the first year after we get the preliminaries out of the way, we 
can begin standard structures, such as warehousing and the like of 
that. But we don’t feel that we ought to attempt to start the major 
academic buildings and the things that require special design too 
early. We want to do that right. 
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Mr. Kitpay. One question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes? 

Mr. Kiupay. General, all of your figures are based on starting from 
the ground up? 

General WasHBouRNE, Yes; they are. They are based on a new 
site, with an average number of existing roads and utility connections 
and railroads and things that have to be changed around before you 
can start. 

Mr. Kiupay. And starting on raw land, putting in your utilities 
and roads and going from the ground up? 

General WasHpourne. A typical land area within the central 
part of the country. That is the only estimate basis we have up to 
now. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Of course, in using an existing site, they would be 
reduced by whatever amount of utilities, roads, usable buildings, and 
whatnot, that might be on the site selected? 

General WAsHBoURNE. In some areas. Frequently, we find that 
existing facilities, in being, are located so that you lose all the value, 
because they don’t fit the pattern you want to get. 

Mr. Kitpay. Because you have to tear it down and then build up? 

General WAsHBOURNE. Sometimes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. But if the site is available, possesses the type of 
buildings and utilities and what not, that you would need in an air 
academy, your figures would be reduced? 

General WasHrourne. I think that is a reasonable expectation. 

We find that there is a considerable amount of loss of efficiency in 
trying to arrange any installation to fit a completely different mission. 
The amount of that loss is considerable and it varies. But there is 
always some. 

Mr. Kitpay. But an installation that was designed for the same 
or similar purpose: That is not true? 

General Wasnrourne. It would be true in a minor way on almost 
every place I could think of. I haven’t come across one yet that was 
always right down the middle, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. I understand that. But I am talking about a base 
that was designed and built for the training of cadets at cadet level. 

At a base that was designed and built for the training of cadets at 
cadet level, that tearing down and rebuilding would not hold true, 
would it? 

General WasHrourne. Yes, sir; I think it would because the bases 
we have used in the training command for training of cadets and offi- 
cers are not the kind of layout that we have in mind for the final Acad- 
emy layout. The training facilities, the flying lines, and the like, 
would obviously be applicable. But I think there would be a con- 
siderable amount of rearranging the facilities on any base that I can 
think of in order to fit it for the Academy use. 

Mr. Kiipay. Of course, in an academy, you can’t use open bar- 
racks. These men have to be segregated so they can study and that 
sort of thing. That is one element. You must have the academic 
building with the rooms for instruction and so forth. 

Now insofar as those would be available it would be a net saving? 

General WasHrourne. Insofar as they are available and fit the 
pattern, it certainly is a saving, that is right. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman? 
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General, may I ask you this: There is no facility that the Air Force 
has which is built for and adapted for an academy, such as the prime 
Academy for the Air Force, is there, in the United States? 

General Wasunourne. No, sir. The Air Force has no such facility. 

Mr. Brooks. I want to express this conviction, too, that I hope 
the Air Force in building the Academy will go in there and build an 
Academy the architecture of which is typically American and will 
give us something outstanding, which we wouid really be proud of. 
I believe you will do it. I think you have that in mind. But in these 
economy eras that we are passing through, sometimes we overlook 
the long-range program for the idea of saving a few dollars for the 
moment. I think that would be a very, very serious mistake, when 
you are putting up an Academy on a long-range program, to sacrifice 
for the moment a few dollars in the building of a substantial, per- 
manent, Academy. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. General Harmon, is it contemplated by the Air 
Force that a graduate of the Air Academy will have the equivalent 
in training to a present graduate of West Point or Annapolis who 
has completed his flying training? 

General Harmon. You mean in academic subjects or in —— 

Mr. Netson. In both academic subjects and flying training. 

General Harmon. Well, they give no flying training at either West 
Point or Annapolis. 

Mr. Neuson. I say a graduate of West Point or Annapolis who 
had completed his flying training? 

General Harmon. Oh. Well, we are proud enough to think that 
the academic course will be better, that our educational! program is 
better than either of the Academies because we have had plenty of time 
to work on it and to adjust it to modern times. As for the flying 
training, our cadets upon graduation would have had 55 hours of pilot 
training. They would not be as far along as the West Point and 
Annapolis cadets who had completed the flying training. We propose 
that our cadets upon graduation, all who are qualified for further 
pilot training, will go to the flying schools, just as now do the graduates 
of the Military and Naval Academies. They would have had a start, 
but they will need about 12 more months to complete that training. 

Mr. Netson. General Harmon, I think it would be of benefit to 
the committee if there was any basis on which you could give us a 
comparison of the present cost of sending a student through West 
Point or Annapolis and then giving him flying training and the esti- 
mated cost of sending him through the Air Academy and completing 
his flying training? 

General Harmon. Well, we would be very happy to undertake that. 
But I am sure you realize it is extremely difficult to get the figure in 
any case, from anyone of the three services. It is a question of what 
are included in the costs. 

Mr. Netson. I am sure it is difficult. But I am equally sure that 
we are going to be asked for it on the floor of the House when we 
debate this bill. 

General Harmon. Well, sir, we will undertake to 

Secretary TaLBorr. (Confers with General Harmon.) 

General Harmon. Well, Mr. Talbott has just said, and J thoroughly 
agree, that we can see no area in which the cost would differ very 
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greatly from West Point. The pay of the cadets is the same and the 
ay of the officers of commensurate rank are the same and those are 
arge items in the cost of the Academy. But when we come to 
equipment, such as tanks and aircraft and that sort of thing it is a 
matter of whether they are charged to the Academy or to the training 
program or the service as a whole. 

Mr. Netson. You don’t think there is any basis, then, on which 
you can give us @ comparison? 

General Harmon. I don’t believe that statistically you could get 
down to eight decimal places the cost of either one of the three 
Academies. I believe the most reasonable estimate is that they 
would be about the same. 

Mr. Netson. Then the argument would be that the necessity for 
the existence of an Air Academy justifies the additional expenditure 
equivalent to what we pay for a student at West Point and Annapolis, 
in order to have the Air Academy? 

General Harmon. Well, if I understand that question correctly, the 
answer would be, “‘Yes.’”” We don’t get enough from West Point and 
Annapolis and parenthetically, if we did they still aren’t trained for 
the Air Force, and the cost of the additional number that we are 
turning out would be about the same as the cost of increasing the 
size of the Military and Naval Academies, except for the capital in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I have a question? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. CunninGHam. I would like to follow through on the gentle- 
man from Maine, Mr. Nelson’s question. I understand now you are 
taking volunteers from Annapolis and West Point. They have cost 
the Government whatever it took to graduate. Now you are giving 
them a course in flight training, qualifying them. Now if you estab- 
lish this academy, can’t you give them flight training along with their 
academic course just as they learn seagoing training and military 
training in the other place and shorten that time and therefore drop 
the cost? 

General Harmon. Well 

Mr. CunninGuam. I think that is Mr. Nelson’s question. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what you propose to do. They will get 
concentrated, intensified training, and it should in the end be more 
economical, than under the present system. 

General Harmon. I think you have to recognize a distinction be- 
tween the simple matter of pilot training and the broader aspect of 
airmanship training. 

Mr. Cunninecuam. Then that brings up this question. 

Once they graduate from the Air Academy, do they still have to go 
on and take a graduate course in flying? 

yeneral Harmon. He would in pilot training, but he is a finished 
aerial navigator and an aerial bomber. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. In other words, the graduates of this Air 
Academy are going to have to do the same as a graduate of a university 
today, when they go to Kelly Field or Randolph Field, is that correct? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Cunntncuaq. I think there is confusion there that you ought 
to clear up for the member of the committee 

General Harmon. Well, may I put it this way? We are endeavor- 
ing at the Academy to produce, as I said in my formal presentation, 
“air-faring men.” 

Now, we feel that the full training of those individuals is not 
restricted to pilot training, but the more they know of aerial naviga- 
tion and aerial bombing and all other aspects of flying and of the 
overall use of airpower the better qualified they are for their assign- 
ments as officers in the Air Force. 

Now, it happens that the courses of instruction in aerial navigation 
and in aerial bombing are more technical in the classroom work than 
those having to do with piloting. So it is more reasonable, it seems 
to us, to put the observer training, the navigation and bombardieri ing 
courses, which involve electronics, spherical trigonometry, radar, and 
that sort of thing, into the Academy where the academic side of it, 
the theoretical side, is incorporated into our academic courses. That 
is the reason that we give only a portion of the pilot training at the 
Academy and finish it up after graduation. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Well let me put it this way; as I understand it, 
for the Army, for instance, graduates at West Point when they are 
commissioned can go out in the field and take command and go wher- 
ever they are assigned. No additional schooling or training. But 
the graduates of this Air Academy, many of them, are going to have 
additional schooling or additional training to go ahead. Isn’t that 
correct? 

General Harmon. Well, I think it is a matter of relativity. The 
graduates of the military academy are partially trained in the tacties 
and techniques of their arms, but they are by no means completed. 
Their training goes on, like in schools for the infantry at Fort Benning, 
and artillery and tank schools and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I am commencing to understand. Can you 
tell me what percentage of the men graduating from this Air Academy 
will have to go on for higher education in some form, such as electronics 
or radar? 

General Harmon. Well, in the pilot training we hope to have as 
many as possible of the graduates of the Air Foree Academy go on and 
complete their flying training. We know it won’t be 100 percent, 
because in any group of boys there will be some who lack the aptitude. 
We plan to give a pilot aptitude test in our entrance examinations. 
So we have a presumption of a very high percentage eventually 
qualifying as pilots in the Air Force. We know it won’t be 100 
percent. We hope the number that does not eventually qualify will 
be on the order of 20 percent or less. So that each graduating class: 
80 percent we will say, 85 we hope, will go on to the flying schools and 
complete their flying training. The other percentage, be it 15 or 20, 
will have already been trained as observers, navigators and bombard- 
iers and are prepared to go into combat crews in those positions. 

Does that answer the question, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yes; that is very good. Thank you. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrmMan. We will have one more—I don’t want to cut anyone 
off from asking questions. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I think this is important. 
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greatly from West Point. The pay of the cadets is the same and the 
ay of the officers of commensurate rank are the same and those are 
arge items in the cost of the Academy. But when we come to 
equipment, such as tanks and aircraft and that sort of thing it is a 
matter of whether they are charged to the Academy or to the training 
program or the service as a whole. 

Mr. Netson. You don’t think there is any basis, then, on which 
you can give us & comparison? 

General Harmon. I don’t believe that statistically you could get 
down to eight decimal places the cost of either one of the three 
Academies. I believe the most reasonable estimate is that they 
would be about the same. 

Mr. Netson. Then the argument would be that the necessity for 
the existence of an Air Academy justifies the additional expenditure 
equivalent to what we pay for a student at West Point and Annapolis, 
in order to have the Air Academy? 

General Harmon. Well, if I understand that question correctly, the 
answer would be, “‘Yes.’’ We don’t get enough from West Point and 
Annapolis and parenthetically, if we did they still aren’t trained for 
the Air Force, and the cost of the additional number that we are 
turning out would be about the same as the cost of increasing the 
size of the Military and Naval Academies, except for the capital in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Smith? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, may I have a question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. I would like to follow through on the gentle- 
man from Maine, Mr. Nelson’s question. I understand now you are 
taking volunteers from Annapolis and West Point. They have cost 
the Government whatever it took to graduate. Now you are giving 
them a course in flight training, qualifying them. Now if you estab- 
lish this academy, can’t you give them flight training along with their 
academic course just as they learn seagoing training and military 
training in the other place and shorten that time and therefore drop 
the cost? 

General Harmon. Well 

Mr. CunninoGuam. I think that is Mr. Nelson’s question. 

The CHarrmMan. That is what you propose to do. They will get 
concentrated, intensified training, and it should in the end be more 
economical, than under the present system. 

General Harmon. I think you have to recognize a distinction be- 
tween the simple matter of pilot training and the broader aspect of 
airmanship training. 

Mr. CunninGHam. Then that brings up this question. 

Once they graduate from the Air Academy, do they still have to go 
on and take a graduate course in flying? 

General Harmon. He would in pilot training, but he is a finished 
aerial navigator and an aerial bomber. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. In other words, the graduates of this Air 
Academy are going to have to do the same as a graduate of a university 
today, when they go to Kelly Field or Randolph Field, is that correct? 
Secretary No, sir. 
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Mr. Cunnincuam. I think there is confusion there that you ought 
to clear up for the member of the committee. 

General Harmon. Well, may I put it this way? We are endeavor- 
ing at the Academy to produce, as I said in my formal presentation, 
“air-faring men.” 

Now, we feel that the full training of those individuals is not 
restricted to pilot training, but the more they know of aerial naviga- 
tion and aerial bombing and all other aspects of flying and of the 
overall use of airpower the better qualified they are for their assign- 
ments as officers in the Air Force. 

Now, it happens that the courses of instruction in aerial navigation 
and in aerial bombing are more technical in the classroom work than 
those having to do with piloting. So it is more reasonable, it seems 
to us, to put the observer training, the navigation and bombardiering 
courses, which involve electronics, spherical trigonometry, radar, and 
that sort of thing, into the Academy where the academic side of it, 
the theoretical side, is incorporated into our academic courses. That 
is the reason that we give only a portion of the pilot training at the 
Academy and finish it up after graduation. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. Well let me put it this way; as I understand it, 
for the Army, for instance, graduates at West Point when they are 
commissioned can go out in the field and take command and go wher- 
ever they are assigned. No additional schooling or training. But 
the graduates of this Air Academy, many of them, are going to have 
additional schooling or additional training to go ahead. Isn’t that 
correct? 

General Harmon. Well, I think it is a matter of relativity. The 
graduates of the military academy are partially trained in the tactics 
and techniques of their arms, but they are by no means completed. 
Their training goes on, like in schools for the infantry at Fort Benning, 
and artillery and tank schools and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. CunnineHam. I am commencing to understand. Can you 
tell me what percentage of the men graduating from this Air Academy 
will have to go on for higher education in some form, such as electronics 
or radar? 

General Harmon. Well, in the pilot training we hope to have as 
many as possible of the graduates of the Air Force Academy go on and 
complete their flying training. We know it won’t be 100 percent, 
because in any group of boys there will be some who lack the aptitude. 
We plan to give a pilot aptitude test in our entrance examinations. 
So we have a presumption of a very high percentage eventually 
qualifying as pilots in the Air Force. We know it won’t be 100 
percent. We hope the number that does not eventually qualify will 
be on the order of 20 percent or less. So that each graduating class: 
80 percent we will say, 85 we hope, will go on to the flying schools and 
complete their flying training. The other percentage, be it 15 or 20, 
will have already been trained as observers, navigators and bombard- 
iers and are prepared to go into combat crews in those positions. 

Does that answer the question, Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Yes; that is very good. Thank you. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuatrMan. We will have one more—I don’t want to cut anyone 
off from asking questions. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I think this is important. 
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The CuarrmMan. Well, several members of the committee, I might 
say, have to leave a quarter to 12 today and it is 11 o’clock now. I 
don’t want to deny anyone asking questions. I will listen, though to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and also the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Wilson. They have a question. Let’s make it short 
and then read the bill. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the amount of money you set up here for land 
acquisition? 

General WAsHBOURNE. That is estimated, Mr. Gavin, at $5 million. 

Mr. Gavin. You don’t expect any donations this time? 

General WasHBouRNE. That is not based on donations, Mr. Gavin. 
That is based on the Government acquiring the land at the chosen site. 

Mr. Gavin. The Department of the Air Force has evidently changed 
their thinking in that respect, then; haven’t they? 

General WasHspourne. No, sir; I wouldn’t say that. We think it 
is prudent to ask the Congress to provide the means with which we 
could acquire the land. 

Mr. Gavin. You did accept at one time donated land for the estab- 
lishment of an academy; didn’t you, somewhere in Texas? Is that 
right or not? 

Mr. Kitpay. We donated the land for Randolph; yes. 

Mr. Gavin. And that was to be known as the West Point of the Air, 
if I am correct; is that right? 

Mr. Kitpay. It was so officially designated, until the bills came in 
for the establishment of the Air Academy. 

Mr. Gavin. The point I am trying to make is that considerable 
investment was made at that particular point at that time and it was 
quite evident that you had that particular location in mind. We 
invested a lot of money in that particular location. Whether it is 
desirable or adaptable now I don’t know. But I sincerely hope that 
the Department of the Air Force when they reach a decision this 
time will have reached the right decision and the right location, in a 
strategic spot, that they don’t come up in 10 years from now and deter- 
mine it should be located somewhere else. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wiuson. General Harmon, would you say that this is a fair 
statement; that as of today, when you have a student for training and 
accept him from the different academies, he has 4 years of academic 
training and then you have to give him all the air training? That is 
the same as it is today? Under this new setup he will have his 
4 years of academic training but in addition say have half or a third 
of his air training? 

General Harmon. Well, if vou consider the fact that the observer 
training, to qualify this man as an aerial navigator and a bombardier, 
is a big portion of overall flying training, he will have more than half 
of his training. 

Mr. Witson. That is the point I wanted to clear. 

General Harmon. We consider that to be about 75 percent of his 
total flying training. If you consider only the pilot training portion 
of it, about 35 percent of his pilot training. 

Mr. Wintson. Now one other thing. Is the Air Force today 
charged with the cost of training the students at the Military and 
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Naval Academy, the 25 percent? Do you have to pay for that 4 
years of academic training? 

General Harmon. You mean do they charge the Air Force for 
training cadets? 

Mr. Wison. Is the Air Force charged for the training? 

General Harmon. No, except we furnish Air Force officer instruc- 
tors at both institutions, and at West Point it is on the basis of 25 
percent of the instructors. At Annapolis it is somewhat less. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read for amend- 
ments. 

The CHarrman. Yes. If we pay close attention now, members of 
the committee, I think we can get through this without too much 
difficulty. I trust that you have dressed up the language of the 
amendments which we adopted yesterday, at least for the time being. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s go right through the bill now. 

Mr. Ketuener. Start at the beginning, Mr. Chairman? We have 
amended it in several respects. 

The CHarrmMan. We will take up the amendments that we adopted 
yesterday. But we would like to have the specific language for the 
record. 

Mr. Kewuener. All right, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And for our own information. 

The first amendment. 

Mr. Keviener. The first amendment is in section 3, in lines 13 
and 14 of page 2. The language ‘‘without regard to section 3848, 
Revised Statutes as amended and”’ is stricken and there is inserted 
in lieu thereof the wording “without regard to section 601, Act of 
September 28, 1951, 65 Stat. 365, 40 U.S. C. 551.” 

The CuarrmMan. What is that? 

Mr. Keiiener. The language which has been inserted will elim- 
inate the need for the Department to come before the committee to 
clear real estate actions as is now the law. 

Mr. Mitter. I move we adopt it. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, that amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Kevitexer. The next amendment is the addition, after line 19 
of page 2, of a new subsection 4. The language of that amendment is: 
To construct and equip temporary or permanent public works, including buildings, 
facilities, appurtenances and utilities, at such location. 

That will provide construction authority for the Air Force to go 
ahead and within the limitation of the funds and authority given 
actually start construction of the permanent academy. 

The CoarrMan. At the permanent site. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muuuer. J move it be adopted. 

The CHarrMAN. Without objection, that amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Ketiener. There was suggested yesterday, but not adopted, 
new language for section 4. 

On page 2, strike lines 20, 21 and 22, and on page 3, strike so much of line 1 as 
reads as follows: ‘‘available facilities owned by the United States” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following language: 

“Sec. 4. For the purpose of providing temporary facilities and enabling early 
operation of the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to provide 
for the erection of the minimum additicnal number of temporary buildings and 
42066—54—No. 50 —7 
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the modification of existing structures and facilities at an existing Air Force base 
and to provide for the proper functioning, equipping, maintaining and repairing 
thereof. 

Mr. Hess. At a cost not to exceed $1 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. At a cost 

Mr. Ke.iener. That comes in section 7, the money limitation, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Vinson. I move it be adopted. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, that amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Kevitener. The next amendment 

The CuarrMANn. With the understanding that the limitation would 
be put in section 7. 

Mr. KELLEHER. Yes, sir; in section 7. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Keviener. The next amendment is section 5, page 3. Strike 
out the last sentence of the present section 5 and make present sec- 
tion 5 section 5A and add the following: 

B. To permit an orderly increase in the number of Air Force cadets during the 
period ending not more than 6 years after the entrance of the initial class at the 
Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force may limit the number to be appointed 
during that period by providing for a competitive examination to be held annually 
in each State, each Territory and Puerto Rico among those persons nominated 
to the Academy by Senators, Representatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico. During the 
above-prescribed period, the number of vacancies allocated to each State, each 
Territory and Puerto Rico, shall be proportional to the representation in Congress 
from that State or Territory or Puerto Rico. Appointments from each State, 
each Territory and Puerto Rico shall be made from among qualified candidates in 
the order of merit established by the examination. During the same period, the 
vacancies allocated to other sources shall be filled from among qualified candidates 
in each category in order of merit established by similar competitive examina- 
tions and shall not exceed 15 percent of the total number of appointments 
authorized. 

That will give 85 percent of the appointments to Members of Con- 
gress and 15 percent to all other sources, including Presidential 
appointments, honor schools, and so on. 

The CuatrMan. | think perhaps that meets Mr. Gavin and Mr. 
Miller—and not to exceed 6 years. 

Mr. Keuuener. That is correct. 

The CuatrMAN. Give him 6 years and then it goes off a temporary 
basis. Is that all right, Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection, that amendment is adopted. 

That won’t hamper you at all, will it, General? 

General Harmon. Only as I brought out yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 
that we might have to come to some adjustment or further extension 
to guard against the possibility or the contingency that at the end of 
6 years, if the Academy is not filled up with each Member of Congress 
having filled 4 vacancies, he would be in a position to fill the 4 vacancies 
and that would overload the Academy. 

The CHatrMan. Well, we can’t see farther ahead than 6 years. So 
it is all right. 

General Harmon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituter. We will meet that when we come to it. 

The CHatrMan. We have to cross that bridge when we get to it. 
Mr. Kripay. A lot of us probably won’t be here. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 
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Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. KELLEHER. Section 6 would be stricken in its entirety. 

Mr. Kinpay. Mr. Chairman, in that connection it is not in any wise 
the attitude of the committee that striking the sectior having to do 
with transfer of students from the Military Academy and from the 
Naval Academy to the Air Force would in any wise relieve the Army 
and the Air Force of its present obligation to allocate 25 percent of the 
graduating classes to the Air Force until such time as the Air Force 
Academy is producing its own graduates. 

The Cuarrman. I am very glad the gentleman from Texas put that 
statement in the record. And we must make it very clear, I think, to 

all Members of the House. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now, the fact that it was in this bill 

The CuairMan. What the intent is. 

Mr. Kixpay. Does not in anywise evidence a legislative intent to 
in any wise change the present system, policy or directive—I think it 
is a directive from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But this does not in anywise change or alter it or 
shall it be construed as any reason for those services to discontinue the 
allocation of 25 percent of their graduating classes to the Air Force, 
until such time as the Air Force Academy is graduating its own stu- 
dents after a 4-year course. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMAN. That makes it very clear; unmistakable and 
positive. 

Mr. Mituer. Mr. Chairman, I believe I am the one that raised 
that point. 

The CHarrMan. You did, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. But I am in complete harmony with the statement 
made by Mr. Kilday. That was, in raising the point I had not thought 
at all of changing the present arrangement. 

Mr. Kixipay. The gentleman did think of it, and the more I thought 
about it overnight the more I saw an excellent place for a handle to 
get rid of this burden of 25 percent. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am the man that originated it, but I wanted you to 
know that wasn’t in my mind at all. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is fine. 

Mr. Deverevx. Is that, then, going to be construed to continue 
indefinitely 

The CHarrman. Oh, no. 

Mr. Devereux. Because it is up to the Air Force now to say when 
they don’t want to take any more graduates from the Naval Academy 
and West Point, and I wonder whether or not the Army and the Navy 
would be in agreement with that. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I say my statement was that until such time 
as the Air Force Academy is graduating 

Mr. Devereux. Full classes. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, I don’t know about full classes. When they 
start graduating men with 4 years in the Air Academy, then I think 
that they should rely upon themselves. 

Mr. Devereux. That is fine; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kewuiener. I think General Harmon has a statement with 
respect to that, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Harmon. Simply, Mr. Chairman, that we have consulted 
with the Army and the Navy on the deletion of this section 6. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

General Harmon. And they offer no objections. Of course, the 
question of continuing the allotment of graduates to the Air Force 
is controlled by agreement between the Secretaries and as directed by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, Mr. Chairman, we must have officers for the 
Air Force and until the Academy gets to turning them out, we must 
get them from the other two Academies. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Along the line we are getting them today. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to delay, but do I 
understand now for 6 years that it is possible under the method you 
select these appointees that 1 district could have every appointee in 
this Academy from my State? And I think my district will get its 
share of them. It seems to me that if after the first year’s selection 
then you take up the remaining districts that had no appointees and 
follow the same system, vou would solve the problem we may run into. 

The CuarrMan. I think it is a matter of administration rather than 
legislation. 

Mr. WinsteEap. I do, too. 

The Cuarrman. And we can trust the Air Force certainly for that 
length of time. 

Mr. Mritier. Mr. Chairman, I would make the suggestion that 
they might follow and it would just about fit their pattern, if the 
first year they took men from the odd-numbered districts and the 
second year they took them from the even-numbered districts of the 
State. They would just about level it off. 

The CuarrMan. You get into difficulties there. 

I don’t think we can write that into law. 

Mr. Mitusr. I don’t think you would want to write it into law. 
You can’t spell it out. 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Mr. Brooks. Have we read section 7 yet? 

Mr. No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. We adopted the amendment. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, we adopted by striking out section 6, all of 
section 6. Now, we have a new section 6 

Mr. Keviener. That is right. 

On page 4, line 4, strike “7” and insert “6.” 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Ke.uener. On page 4, line 6, strike “$10,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$26,000,000.” 

On page 4, line 7, strike the words “of section 3.” 

On page 4, following line 7, add the following sentence: 

Of this amount, not to exceed $1,000,000 ‘may be utilized for the purpose of 
section 4 of this Act. 

The CHarrman. Now, that is it. 

Mr. Brooks. That covers it. 

The Cuarrman. Good. That covers it. Without objection. 
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Mr. Keviener. There is one more amendment, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe you wish to insert. 

It is possible that the Uniform Code of Military Justice under 
existing law might not apply to the cadets and professors at the Air 
Academy. I think it is your desire to insert a new section 6 so that 
the authorization for appropriation would be at the end of the bill. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiener. This amendment would read—it will be a new 
section 6. 

“Section 302 (b) of the Air Force Organization Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 329, is 
amended by inserting after the words ‘provided by law,’ the words ‘The professors 
and cadets of the Air Force Academy.’ ’ 

The purpose of this section is to state that the professors and 
cadets of the Air Force Academy are a part of the Regular Air Force. 
The language is identical to that of the Army Organization Act of 
1950 and is considered necessary in order to make specific the status 
of Air Force Academy professors and cadets. 

Since there are at present no positions in the Air Force comparable 
to those professors and cadets, it would be desirable to specify that 
they are a part of the Regular component and therefore obviate any 
question arising in the administration of the Academy and in the 
administration of military justice. 

The CuarrMan. That is merely to give them equal treatment? 

Mr. Ke.tiener. That is right, yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection, that amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Van Zandt, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanvtr. About the old section 6 which has been stricken. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Under existing law, is it possible for cadets to 
transfer from the Naval Academy to West Point? 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Mr. Vinson. No. That had reference to the classes being trans- 
ferred, the upper classes being transferred to this new academy. 
You can’t transfer from the Naval Academy to West Point. You 
can’t transfer vice versa. And the same thing applies today. 

You can’t transfer, after you get in the services. Because then you 
would have somebody making a raid on the Navy or the Army. 

The CHarmman. Now, gentlemen, that completes the bill. 

Mr. Bennett. I have one suggestion here. I don’t know that it 
is necessary. But if you leave the law as it stands now, where you 
say the Secretary is going to make this choice on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations, I am afraid there isn’t any leeway there that 
can be made by administrative action. I was going to suggest you 
add the words “and may give preference to applicants based upon 
residence in order to bring about an equitable allotment within each 
State.” 

If you did that, you might be able to avoid the situation that General 
Harmon talked about, ev ventually getting all bogged down and having 
appointments from only one district. T am afraid the law as it now 
stands is not such that you could construe it to allow the Secretary to 
do this, which I have suggested. 

Or would you think about that suggestion? Am I clear? J am 
suggesting adding the words “and may give preference to applicants 
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based upon residence in order to bring about an equitable allotment 
within each State.” 

General Harmon. You mean an equitable geographic allotment or 
district allotment? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

In other words, that would avoid the thing you talked about, of 
having a tremendous group come from—when you come to the end of 
the 6-year proposition, having them all bunched in one district, and 
in order to make the West Point laws applicable you would have to 
have an overload in your Academy. It also would take care of the 
situation that Mr. Winstead has pointed out. And I don’t think the 
law at the present time is capable of administrative action, because it 
says going to be based on competitive examinations and competition 
does not imply residence. 

Secretary Tausorr. I like it. 

' a Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a rollcall on the passage of the 
vill. 

Mr. Bennett. The Secretary said he liked my suggestion. So we 
might vote it, I move this amendment be added following the pro- 
vision about means of competitive examinations, say that the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may give preference to applicants based upon 
residence in order to bring about an equitable allotment within each 
State. 

Mr. Smart. It is permissive only. 

Mr. Bennett. It is just permissive. It allows him to get himself 
out of the bog which General Harmon referred to and also the one 
Mr. Winstead covered. 

Mr. Vinson. I think we covered everything with the amendment 
that was adopted a moment ago. 

Mr. Bennett. I beg your pardon. It says competitive examina- 
tion and competitive examination is not capable of being construed of 
allowing admission on the basis of residence. 

That is not competitive and nobody could so construe it. 

Mr. Vinson. It is not based on residence. It is based on com- 
petitive examination. 

Mr. Bennerr. General Harmon has raised the point that at the 
end of 6 years you may get in a bog where you have all the people 
coming from one district, in which event you will have to have a 
great allotment to the Academy which would require new legislation. 

Mr. Winstead has raised the same thing from a standpoint of 
equitable distribution. 

Mr. Vinson. If you get in that bog 6 years from today, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. Bennett. We will start getting into a bog today. 

Mr. Vinson. No. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes; you do. 

Mr. Vinson. It is based on competitive examination and not 
residence, 

The CuarrMan. I would say this language is simply permissive. 
I see no objection to it. 

In fact, I think it has some merit. I certainly have no objection. 
I think the gentleman from Georgia would be willing to accept —— 

Mr. Vinson. I don’t—— 

The CuarrMan. The amendment to the amendment. 
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Mr. Vinson. Then his entrance is based upon residence, and not 
upon a competitive examination. 

The CHarrman. No, no. 

Mr. Kevuener. No. 

The Cuarrman. Let the gentleman from Florida read his suggested 
amendment again. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not read the whole paragraph with the amend- 
ment in it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, what you do do, though, is give the 
Secretary the authority to make selections. 

Mr. Bennett. He suggested 

Mr. Price. I think leaving it competitive would be better. 

Mr. Bennerv. I would like to have it voted on, if you don’t mind. 
I don’t mind if you vote it down. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s read it. 

Mr. Bennervr. All right. It follows the provision saying it is 
competitive examination and it says 

Mr. Netson. May I have the whole section read. 

Mr. Bennett. All right. It is about a page long. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

“Let patience have her perfect work.”’ 

Mr. Bennett. All right. 


Permit the orderly increase in the number of Air Force cadets during the 
period ending not more than six years after the entrance of the initial class at the 
Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force may limit the number to be appointed 
during that period by providing for a competitive examination to be held annually 
in each State, each Territory, and Puerto Rico among those persons nominated 
to the Academy by Senators, Representatives in Congress, Delegates from the 
Territories, and the Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico. During the 
above-prescribed period, the number of vacancies allocated to each State each 
Territory and Puerto Rico, shall be proportional to the representation in Congress 
from that State or Territory or Puerto Rico. Appointments from each State, 
each Territory, and Puerto Rico shall be made from among qualified candidates 
in each category in order of merit established by similar competitive examinations 
and shall not exceed 15 percent of the total number of appointments authorized. 

Now, what my amendment would do is just prior to that last sen- 
tence, where it says, ‘“‘merit established by the examination,” and that 
refers to the State and the Territory——— 

Mr. Brooks. Can’t hear you. 

Mr. Bennett. All right, 1 will speak slower and louder. Following 
this section— 


Appointments from each State, each Territory, and Puerto Rico shall be made from 
among qualified candidates in the order of merit established by the examina- 
tions— 


this is added— 


The Secretary of the Air Force in so limiting the number to be appointed may give 
preference to applicants based upon residence in order to bring about an equitable 
allotment within each State, Territory, or Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Smarr. I would suggest one word. “Qualified applicants,”’ 
rather than just applicants. 

Mr. Bennett. I concede to that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Qualified applicants. 

Secretary TaLnorr. Mr. Chairman, I probably won’t be the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force by the time this comes out, but I think this 
amendment would impose a very serious responsibility on the Secre- 
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tary of the Air Force. It would put him in the very difficult position 
of deciding each year just which Congressional Districts would be 
represented in the incoming class. 

Mr. Bennerr. In view of the suggestion made by the Secretary— 
I thought he acceded to my point, but if he does not, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Secretary Tatporr. Listening to it very carefully, I have that 
reservation. 

Mr. Price. That was my point a little while ago. 

The CuarrMan. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move we vote on the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Call the roll. 

(Roll call.) 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, the vote on this roll call is 26 ayes and 
no nays. 

The CratrmMan. Now, the Chair wants to thank each and every 
member of the committee. I think we have a pretty clean bill. I 
am glad that this committee has made it clear that we have authorized 
$26 million for the beginning of construction. It is up to the Appro- 
priations Committee—for us to convince the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I hope they will be very generous so there won’t be any 
unnecessary and costly delays. 

The Speaker and the leader assured me this morning that we go 
before the Rules Committee Monday. Now, I want Mr. Arends 
and Mr. Cole, Mr. Vinson and Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Vinson. And Mr. Kilday. 

The CHatrman. And Mr. Kilday to go with me before the Rules 
Committee Monday. 

How much time do you think we should have for general debate? 

Mr. Smarr. Two hours. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Two hours, an hour on each side. 

You got an hour on the rule and then if we have 2 hours general 
debate, an hour on each side, it should be sufficient. In fact, I 
doubt whether we will use it. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask Mr. Brooks to 
take charge of the time on the floor of the House for the minority, 
because he has a great airfield down in the district and has been in- 
tensely interested in air and I want him to take charge of the time. 

And I hope nearly every member of the minority will take an 
opportunity to say something in support of this bill. 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes, and I would like for as many as possible on 
the majority side to also say a few words concerning the bill. The 
chairman will do his best to allot the time equitably. I think perhaps 
the least talking we do the better results we will get. But that is the 
understanding. 

We will go before the Rules Committee Monday. 

The Chair will inform the other members of the hour. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to express our 
appreciation to Secretary Talbott and General Harmon for being 
patient with us. 

The CHarrmMan. They are all right. 

The Chair wants to thank the Secretary and all of the witnesses who 
have testified. 
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And without objection, we will incorporate in the hearings a state- 
ment that was prepared by General Twining who couldn’t appear be- 
fore us and also one from the American Legion, and I believe there is 
another one. 

Mr. Ke.iener. And one by Comdr. J. P. Bracken, USNR. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, we will include this testimony 
in the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING 


Mr. Chairman, members of the House Armed Services Committee, 
I am happy to follow the Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Harold E. 
Talbott, in the support of this important legislation which provides 
for the establishment of a United States Air Force Academy. 

It is my duty as Chief of Staff to direct the military aspects of the 
Air Force. As you know, any organization is only as good as the 
people who are in it. The people who are responsible for the leader- 
ship of the Air Force feel it is their duty to the citizens of the United 
States, to the men who serve in the Air Force, their wives, parents, and 
relatives to insure that our leadership is of the finest. At the end of 
World War II, a great number of outstanding battle-trained officers 
elected to make the Air Force their career and sought regular commis- 
sions. Many of these officers had had their college training inter- 
rupted by the war. These officers, together with the nucleus of 
Academy graduates, comprise the backbone of our present day officer 
corps. 

Since 1947, at which time our officer integration had been accom- 
plished, we have found it to be exceedingly difficult to attract the 
same type of high caliber college-educated young men to seek a career 
in the Regular Air Force. 

If the type of leadership that we have had over the past decade is 
to be continued or to be improved upon, it is apparent that the Air 
Force must have a constant source from which to procure this type 
of officer. We feel that an Air Force Academy, which will provide 
us with a constant supply of high caliber, air-motivated, and air- 
trained young officers is the only answer to this problem. 

While the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard, have their own 
service academies, the Air Force has, as yet, none. 

What is more, there are no civilian military institutions whose 
courses of study create a desire for a career with the Air Force in the 
same way that such military colleges as Virginia Military Institute, 
Norwich University, Texas A. and M., the Citadel, and others serve 
the Army. The same disparity is apparent when we consider the 
numerous military and naval preparatory schools which starts 
thousands of youngsters on the path to Army and Navy careers. 

We are grateful for the contribution of the Military and Naval 
Academies to our Regular officer procurement program. We are 
also grateful for the small numbers of distinguished graduates entering 
the Regular Air Force through the aviation cadet program, the 
AFROTC program and our own officer candidate schools. 

The need of the Army and Navy for their own Academy-trained 

aduates has long been recognized and met. The need of the Air 
is recognized—but has not been met. 
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After years of discussion on this matter, the time to start building 
the Air Academy is now. It will be several years at least before an 
Academy can be built, and graduates produced. We must, therefore, 
delay no longer taking this step toward assuring our Nation’s military 
strength. 

I urge you, therefore, to authorize the establishment of an Air Force 
Academy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DOYLE, CHAIRMAN, AERONAUTICS 
COMMITTEE, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, speaking for the 

American Legion and its aeronautics committee, of which I am chair- 
man, please accept our deep appreciation for granting this opportunity 
to appear in support of the Air Academy bill, H. R. 5337, introduced 
by Chairman Dewey Short of Missouri. 
& The American Legion’s advocacy of a separate institution of learn- 
ing for the study and indoctrination of future officer personnel of the 
United States Air Force is by no means a new-found fancy. To the 
contrary, since our 1946 national convention, the national aeronautics 
committee has consistently recommended the establishment of an 
Air Force Academy. 

This action has been reiterated in the intervening years that span 
the Korean war, a war in which airpower played a prominent role. 
At our 1953 national convention, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the assigned mission of the expanding Air Force today requires that 
it have top priority in the development of leadership and weapons within the 
defense establishment; and 

Whereas there has been under consideration for the past several years the 
establishment of a National Air Academy to train and educate our young men 
for leadership in the Air Force of the United States; and 

Whereas the establishment of such an academy is urgently needed in the 
interest of our national defense and security; and 

Whereas the Air Force is the one department of the Armed Forces within the 
establishment which has no institution comparable to the Academies of the Army 
at West Point, N. Y., and the Navy at Annapolis, Md., dedicated to the special 
education required for its potential leaders; and 

Whereas the President of the United States of America, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
has recommended the establishment of such an Academy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in St. Louis, 
Mo., August 31, September 1, 2, 3, 1953, That we unanimously support and urge 
the creation of the proposed National Air Academy in the interest of furthering 
the security and defense of our Nation. 

The need for this Academy has long been obvious and the basis for 
its establishment is sound, and the delay in its creation has been 
detrimental to the cause of national defense. The problem has been 
studied from every possible angle, and the unanimous conclusion of all 
those who have gone into the matter officially, is that the Air Force 
must have such an Academy and that it must be established as soon as 
possible. 

Facts obtained by the American Legion indicate that before the 
Air Force became a separate service, it received only a small percent- 
age of the graduates of West Point, and that it now contains a much 
smaller percentage of these men who were trained from youth in the 
profession of arms than does either the Army or Navy. 
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The great expansion of the Air Force occurred during World War 
II—during a period when there was no time for young men of leader- 
ship ability to complete their formal education outside the service 
schools. Most of the officers of the Air Force who fought and won the 
battle against the Luftwaffe and bombed Japan into an early sur- 
render, came from this group. Many of these officers have been 
retained in the regular Air Force and, of course, they are indispensable. 
But because the Air Force grew to maturity during a great war its 
officers, while proved in combat and seasoned in experience, were in 
many cases unable to complete their advanced education. Today 
the Air Force has a much smaller percentage of college graduates than 
either the Army or the Navy despite the fact that it is a highly 
technical service, and it requires training even more elaborate than 
that of the other services. 

Since the establishment of the Air Force as a separate arm in 1947 
it has been unable to improve this situation to any great extent. 
Until recently, the Air Force received only a negligible percentage of 
officers from’ the other service Academies. It is now receiving 25 
percent of the graduates of West Point and Annapolis. 

Of course, it is understandable that the other services need these 
Academy-trained officers and are reluctant to supply the Air Force 
a percentage which will in any way meet its needs. The fact remains, 
however, that the Air Force is being penalized by failure to provide 
it witb facilities for training its officers which are in any way similar 
to those provided for which the Nation itself as well as the Air Force 
will ultimately have to suffer. 

Air warfare is a new art and it involves many new sciences. While 
the arts of war on land and sea are well established by experience and 
tradition, the principles of war in the air have not yet been completely 
worked out. Young men who are to be trained for a career in air war- 
fare and the defense of their country must be provided as soon as 
possible with an institution which can train them specifically for that 
purpose. 

The Department of Defense a few short years ago appointed a 
Service Academy Board, headed by Robert L. Stearns, president of 
the University of Colorado, with Dwight D. Eisenhower, then presi- 
dent of Columbia University, as vice chairman. 

This Board recommended on February 16, 1950, that an Air Force 
Academy be established to commence operation at the earliest possible 
date. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had already made that recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense in 1949. 

Initially, the Air Force, in order to supply its urgent and immediate 
needs for young career officers, plans opening the Academy at some 
existing Air Force base or at a civilian institution which could be leased 
at a minimum expense. The proposed legislation would also provide 
sufficient funds to acquire land, develop plans, designs, and surveys 
for the construction of a permanent Academy. This phase of the 
work would require at least a year to complete, and only after this 
preliminary work is completed can the real job of constructing an 
adequate Academy begin. 

The need is an old one, and the resulting deficiencies are handi- 
capping the Air Force, and the Nation as a whole. There is no time 
to be lost. Congress must act upon this matter, which has already 
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ee Trt. and worked out over a period of years, with all possible 
speed, 

fn en announcements relative to the size and composition of our 
Armed Forces leave little doubt that air power is to be recognized 
and given the predominant role in our Nation’s efforts to maintain 
world peace. Conversely, airport will occupy a preeminent role in 
retaliation against any enemy choosing to force war upon us. 

An indispensable link to the continuance of American air superiority 
where necessary demands the best trained officers and airmen that 
this Nation can afford. 

The maintenance of world peace demands not only superiority in 
numbers of aircraft, but leaders specifically trained to utilize to the 
greatest possible advantage, the men and material at their command. 

The establishment of the Air Force Academy will be a tremendous 
forward step in gaining this objective. 

Wherefore the American Legion respectfully requests that this 
honorable committee approve the bill H. R. 5337. 


A PLAN FOR TRAINING OFFICERS FOR THE MILITARY SERVICES 


(Proposed by John P. Bracken, Commander, USNR National President, ROA to 
the National Convention of Scabbard and Blade) 


T propose that the Naval Academy at Annapolis and Military Academy at 
West Point, as well as the proposed Air Force Academy, be converted into 
universities of military science providing post graduate education for officers of 
the respective services and becoming centers of research and development in the 
sciences of warfare. They would no longer train midshipmen or cadets as such 
but be dedicated, as universities, to advanced studies alone. I propose that the 
present Navy program for the procurement of regular officers through the medium 
of the collegiate Officers’ Training Corps—known as the Holloway plan—be 
expanded into a program for the procurement of all Regular officers for each of the 
several services through that same medium. I propose that every young American 
in his senior year at high school be afforded the opportunity to apply for admission 
to such a program and that, upon his acceptance, the Government guaranty, to 
the extent indicated below, the expenses of his college education. 

I suggest the implementation of such a program to procure and educate Regular 
officers along these lines. Let me, for the sake of this illustration, assume that 
each of the three services will require an input of 1,000 Regular officers annually 
and a Reserve input somewhat in excess of that. Assuming and I think we must 
assume that the keystone of the military profession is the recognition, under- 
standing and appreciation of the import of and necessity for military discipline 
and of equal importance to the proper molding of the character of every officer 
is the appreciation and understanding of the attitudes and contributions of the 
American enlisted man, the foundation therefore of such a program must be an 
indoctrination will be provided by the requirement that every applicant for par- 
ticipation in the program must take 1 year of basic training as an enlisted man 
prior to his entry into college. This year of basic training will include equal 
periods with each of the three services at their respective boot camps. A dis- 
tinctive uniform—but common to all of the services—will be worn, but pay, 
allowances, maintenance, and quarters will be identical to that of the normal 
enlisted recruit. 

At the conclusion of this year, 9,000 of these trainees will be selected on the 
basis of fitness, aptitude, and intelligence alone for admission to the program 
proper. To these selectees the Government will guarantee all expenses for the 
first 2 years of their college education. 

Included in these expenses will be tuition, books and fees, clothing issue, re- 
tainer pay, active duty pay, and subsistence while on summer training duty, and 
so forth. 

Insofar as possible the trainee will be permitted to attend the college of his 
choice but that may not always be practicable. 

During the first and second years the trainee will receive a normal academic 
education with military science curriculum limited to basic subjects which are 
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common to all 3 of the services, such as ordnance and gunnery and general indoe- 
trination in subjects which although more appropriate to 1 or 2 services neverthe- 
less engenders an appreciation on the part of all 3 services of the mission of any 
one service. The summer period between the first and second years will be spent 
in practical training with each of the three services. For example, all trainees 
will take a Navy cruise for 3 weeks, spend 3 weeks at an Army post, such as 
Fort Benning, and 3 weeks at an Air Force base, such as Maxwell Field. 

At the conclusion of these first 2 years and for the first time, the trainee will 
determine and designate the service in which he would hope to be commissioned. 
At this time also a second selection would be made reducing the overall number of 
those who will be entitled to the remaining 2 years of their college work at the 
Government expense to 6,000. Those not selected would be privileged to continue 
their military training subjects and general college work but not on a subsidized 
basis. During the third and fourth years, the trainees would continue to take 
in common with each other the academic subjects which are prescribed but would 
commence intensive training in the military science subjects which are unique to 
their chosen service. 

During the summer months |following the second and third years, they 
would also specialize by participating in such practical training programs as are 
specified by their chosen service. 

Upon completion of 4 years of a prescribed curricula, the 6,000 trainees would 
be further screened by a third selection board which would choose 3,000 of their 
number as candidates for Regular commissions, and 3000 as candidates for Re- 
serve commissions. 

Those selected for Regular commissions would enter Annapolis, West Point, or 
the Air Force University for a year of postgraduate work upon the successful com- 
pletion of which they would be commissioned as ensigns or second lieutenants, as 
appropriate under the same conditions as today’s graduates. 

Those selected for Reserve commissions would enter the Organized Reserve and 
upon completion of a year of satisfactory participation in that program would 
receive their appropriate commissions. 

The postgraduate work of the applicant for a Regular commission would be 
fully subsidized and the student entitled to all pay and allowances of an ensign or 
second lieutenant, as appropriate. 

The applicant for a Reserve commission would receive the pay and allowance of 
similar officers in the Organized Reserve. 

Prior to entering upon this program each trainee would obligate himself to serve 
at least 6 years if retained as satisfactory in the Regular service or the Organized 
Reserve upon his graduation from college. 

You ask what about those who desire to get a commission through what we 
know of today as the ROTC without looking to the Government for a subsidy in 
any way but for uniform and summer training duty pay. What about those who 
enter the program but who fall by the wayside at the end of their first 2 years. 
Both of these groups can aspire to commissions and can be registered in and take 
the military science courses provided at their college. Upon successful comple- 
tion of the prescribed courses and after a year of satisfactory participation in 
Organized Reserve activities they will be entitled to a commission in the Reserve. 

A certain number of this category who demonstrate exceptional ability should, 
of course, be given consideration for a Regular commission. They will not be 
required to commit themselves, as to those in the program itself, to the 6 years of 
obligated service. 

Let me analyze this plan from several angles. 

First, the point of view of the taxpayer. It has been estimated that the cost to 
the Government of training a Regular officer through the service academies is in 
excess of $20,000. 

The total cost of each graduate under the Holloway plan—that is the graduate 
who is given a Regular commission—is slightly in excess of $7,000. 

Granted that these figures need adjustment because of the year of initial 
training and the year of postgraduate training, there still would be tremendous 
savings to be had by the adoption of such a plan. It is true that every Reserve 
officer commissioned under such a program will cost the taxpayer several thou- 
sand dollars more than the cost to the taxpayer of an officer commissioned 
under the present Army ROTC program. The fact, however, that the latter are 
under no obligations whatsoever to serve in either the Reserve or the Regular 
services in return for the money the Government has expended on their military 
education, that at the election of the trainee himself, the expenditure can become 
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a total loss to the Government, should have great weight in determining the 
justness of this increased cost 

In addition to the facts already mentioned, this program gives to the Nation 
a young man who has given up 3 summer vacations rather than 1 to his military 
education and too, upon graduation, the country has an officer who is committed 
to 6 years in the Reserve with all the responsibilities therein and additional 
training afforded thereby. 

Secondly, from an educational point of view, recently the President’s Commis- 
sion on Education recommended that the Government provide a free college 
education for every American boy and girl. I am sure that none of us quarrel 
with the desirability of all having such higher education. 

To many of those who would participate in this program, I might say a great 
majority of them, it offers the only means by which they will be able to get a 
college education. It is desirable too in that it establishes the principle of 
selection for this privilege. And it is redundant to say, from the point of view of 
educators, that the maturity, slight though it may be, gained by the year of 
training between high school and entry into college will make for better students 
and more realistic attitude toward the training and education to be had in college. 

Thirdly, from the point of view of the national defense. 

The basic military policy of our country today has its keystone in the National 
Security Act of 1947. That act unified the 3 services—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—into 1 team for national security. Unification is not only military 
policy, it is the law of our land and it is the will of our people. That law will 
never genuinely succeed, if it is coerced into success. It must be built on a sound 
foundation of mutual trust, respect, and understanding. Mr. Forrestal said: 
“Unification is a matter of the spirit of men as well as the substance of material 
things. Charts, lines of command, and directives do not create organizations 
by themselves. If that law is to have meaning it is because life is breathed into 
it by the actions of every general, admiral, soldier, marine, sailor, and airman 
throughout the entire military system.” 

The fact cannot be challenged that the stormy career of unification can be laid 
to some extent to those whom Secretary Johnson would call “unregenerate war- 
riors of the old school tie’’ but to an even greater extent it may be attributed to 
the lack of understanding and the lack of appreciation of one service of the at- 
tributes and contributions of another service. 

This program would assure the success of unification by indoctrination at the 
bottom rather than at the top. Unification cannot be legislated overnight; it 
must grow. Attitudes bred at the pressionable age of collegians are bound to be 
reflected in later life attitudes. Phis program would assure that adolescent 
loyalties to a service school will never, wittingly or unwittingly, cloud or temper 
the clear vision needed for following the basic loyalty to our country’s security. 
Their loyalty as collegians will be to Penn or Pitt or Southern California, their 
loyalty as officers will be to the United States of America. 


Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to make one statement for the record. 

The statement which has been forwarded by Mr. John Bracken, 
former president of the Reserve Officers’ Association, was the only re- 
quest for time by any outside witness on the bill. There has been no 
request by telephone, writing, or otherwise except that one. The 
one point raised in Mr. Braken’s communication was: He, as some 
others have talked about, advocated making West Point and Annap- 
olis postgraduate schools and getting all of your graduates from the 
civilian colleges, which argument was apparently adequately an- 
swered by Dr. Hannah during the course of his testimony. 

The CHairrMAN. Yes, he took care of that in good shape. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, before the members leave, we have 
two brief bills. 

The CHarrMan. I am going to call them up. 

Mr. Smart. I wanted the members not to run. 

We have to have a quorum. 
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The CuarrMan. Please don’t leave, because we have more or less 
minor bills, yet, they are quite important because this Missing Persons 
Act, which is a bill to continue its effectiveness, will expire on February 
1 this year, and it is necessary, I think, that we further extend this 
act. 

Mr. Secretary, you and General Harmon can be excused. 

Secretary TaLsorr. I want to thank the committee very much for 
their consideration and say that during the discussion several points 
have been brought out that I think will be beneficial to us all who 
worked on this academy. 

I thank you very much for your consideration. 

The CHarrRMAN. You are welcome, sir. 

Mr. Keviener. Mr. Chairman, I have been handed two additional 
statements, one from Congressman John E. Moss, Jr., of California, 
and one from Congressman Clair Engle, of California. Both gentle- 
men ask that their statements be included in the record. 

The CHarrMaAN. Without objection, they may be included in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF Hon. JoHn E. Moss, Jr., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge committee approval of H. R. 5337, for the measure 
appears to be the best practical way to settle the question of a location for an 
Academy of the Air. 

The basic objective of establishing an Academy to train our future Air Force 
leaders has the support of the people of the Third Congressional District as well 
as the people of California. It is highly appropriate that the United States 
should provide specialized training facilities for Air Force officers as has been 
done to train Army and Navy leaders. 

It is particularly important to provide a school for both general academic 
training and for specialized technical instruction of Air Force officers who carry 
an important part of the national defense burden. 

It appears H. R. 5337 provides a most desirable method of selecting a site for 
such an important academy and I believe it will avoid the difficulties of congres- 
sional legislation on a specific site. 

I am sure the Secretary of the Air Force will consider all factors involved in 
the site selection without political or geographical bias. I hope, also, in restudying 
the available sites any new committee selected by the Secretary would give 
careful consideration to the proposals made by the previous site selection com- 
mittee headed by Gen. Carl Spaatz. By so doing, any new list of potential Air 
Academy sites will include the seven locations selected by the Spaatz committee. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing in support of H. R. 5337, which would authorize 
the establishment of an Air Force Academy. I have a bill pending before your 
committee now, H. R. 3536, which would not only authorize the establishment of 
such an Academy, but would designate the site of such Academy at Camp Beale, 
Calif. Camp Beale is one of the seven sites finally recommended by the commis- 
sion that made a study of this problem some time ago. I understand that your 
committee is not now entertaining testimony on the location of the Academy, and 
I can understand the reason for limiting the hearing on the present bill to the 
proposition as to whether the Academy should or should not be established. 

In my opinion, the Air Academy should be established and my conclusion to 
that effect will stand regardless of where the commission finally decides the 
Academy should be built. I think it is a little less than ridiculous that the United 
States is the only major air power in the world that does not have a separate 
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educational institution for military airmen and engineers. We are in fact the 
major airpower of the world. And, airpower is the predominant military weapon 
of our time. The problems with reference to the operation of aircraft in strategic 
and tactical missions and in national defense have in recent years become so 
complicated as to amount to a specialty, and fully justify a separate educational 
institution dedicated to the sole purpose of creating a professional group of airmen 
and engineers of the highest competency in handling of all these problems. With- 
out derogating the importance of both the Navy and the Army, it is nevertheless 
unwise to leave the development of a professional corps of airmen and engineers as 
an adjunct to the educational objectives of West Point and Annapolis. These 
two latter institutions will continue to serve the very fine purpose they have in 
the past. The establishment of an Air Force Academy will fill out the national 
requirement for the best trained men of any Air Force in the world. I heartily 
support the objectives of this legislation and hope that the committee will give it 
their favorable consideration. 


(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 
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